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THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN ROME. 


The Daily Telegraph (Feb. 19, 1864,) remarks, 

by way of contrast with an act of the Sultan for 
promoting greater religious freedom within his 
dominions, that — 
“ The twelve or fourteen thousand wealthv, or well-to-do 
Protestants, who flock to Rome for the winter, are obliged 
to worship in a barn-like building outside the gates of 
the town... .” 

Why “obliged”? Does the writer mean to 
pretend that the building, used as their church, 


was not deliberately chosen by the English them- | 


selves? Does he affect to believe that the selec- 
tion was in any way enforced or suggested by the 
Romish authorities? At all events, this I can 
say: It was the Rev. Mr. Woodward himself, who 
related to me the circumstances connected with 
the establishment of the church. I had been 
asked to write a short notice of it; and, accord- 
ingly, I called (April 20, 1868,) on the chaplain, 
as the person most qualified to furnish correct 
particulars. In giving me these, Mr. Woodward 
said, that he hoped I would make a point of 
stating how unfair were the remarks which often 
appeared in the English newspapers on this sub- 
ject. He wished it to be publicly known that the 
greatest courtesy and forbearance had been uni- 


formly practised towards him by the authorities. | 
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When it was determined, on account of increased 
demand for space, and by reason of inconvenience 
caused by the private occupation of the house in 
an upstairs room of which the service was held, 
to make considerable alterations for the purpose 
of uniting this private dwelling with the adjoin- 
ing house, Cardinal Antonelli sent unofficially to 
him, and requested, while entire freedom was 
allowed within, that nothing should appear on the 
exterior of the building, so altered, which could 
offend the religious feeling of the inhabitants of 
Rome. The church is outside the Porto del 
Popolo, solely because at that spot was to be had 
a suitable house at a moderate rent—most posi- 
tively, for no other reason. 





* And,” said Mr. Woodward, “you know, as a visitor 
of Rome, that a more convenient place could not be found, 
being so exactly in the English quarter of the town, 
unless, indeed, we could get the Piazza di Spagna; but 
that is out of the question, on account, not only of the 
enormous rents, but because the houses let so well for® 
apartments.” 


Those who have not visited Rome, may per- 
haps picture the English furtively slinking out of 
the gates to their weekly service. But what is 
the actual state of things? I venture to say that, 
in the matter of dress and equipages, there is 
(or was in 1858) more display than can be seen 
at any church in Rome. Eight or ten carriages 
in waiting outside, is quite an ordinary sight. 
Nay, the Roman youths (mass being concluded 
some half hour or so before the English service) 
are drawn up in the Piazza del Popolo to see the 
English ladies pass on their way home. 

No worthy object can be gained by continually 
suggesting, that the English have been thrust 
beyond the walls of Rome, when they went there, 
as I have said, of their own accord. If such a 
topic is suited to this publication,-I hope that 
these remarks may be allowed to appear: the 
rather, as nothing came of the proposition before 
mentioned. 

When I had written the above, it occurred to 
me that my note would derive additional force 
from the sanction of Mr. Woodward. On the 
receipt of a copy, that gentleman favoured me 
with the following reply : — 


| 
| 


“ Sirn,—I am glad you wrote to me, as I am thus 
enabled to correct some circumstantial inaccuracies in 
the paper which you sent me. 

“ The history of the English Service being performed 
in its present locality is exactly this. In the year 1824, 
a notion having got about that the government of the 
day looked with jealousy at the performance of the 
English Service, the proprietor of the room then used for 
the purpose refused to renew the Lease, which had just 
expired. For the same reason the Committee of Manage- 
ment failed in several attempts to procure a Lease else- 
where, till at length they succeeded in finding a room 
| just outside the Porta del Popolo, which they at once 
| took on Lease, and which in their minutes of March 23, 
1825 they describe as ‘eligible in all respects for our 
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purpose.’ Up to this date the Service had been always 
within the walls, But in all the transactions referred to, 
which were spread over many months, it does not ap- 

r from the records that the difficulty encountered by 
the Committee was in any way connected with that cir- 
cumstance. There is no trace whatever of the question 
between inside and outside the walls having been raised. 
So that the jealousy of the Government (if it existed, of 
which there is no kind of proof,) had regard, not to the 
Service being performed inside the walls, but to its being 
performed at ail ! 

“ In this room, chosen by the English themselves, and 
considered ‘eligible in all respects for their purpose,’ 
close to the English Quarter, and within two or three 
minutes’ walk of the principal Hotels, the English Ser- 
vice continued to be held for upwards of thirty years; 
when, from circumstances too intricate to detail, it was 
transferred to the building next door, of which the Pro- 
prietor offered to build a chapel within its walls. It was 
with reference to this chapel that Cardinal Antonelli, 
most considerately, sent a private warning, not to me, 
bat to Lord Lyons, that it could not be permitted to 
have erternally the appearance of a church or public 
jnstitution of any kind. 

“Tt is hardly accurate to say that ‘the utmost cour- 
tesy and forbearance have been uniformly practised by 
the authorities towards me ;’ for I have never directly 
been brought into contact with them: but they certainly 
have been practised towards the English generally. In 
fact, in regard of this matter of public worship, the 
English are treated as the most highly favoured nation, 
being the only non-Roman Catholic nation that is 
allowed to have public worship without an embassy. 
Moreover the Authorities always have Gensdarmes in 
attendance both to keep order among the Carriages which 
are in waiting in great numbers, and to prevent the 
great annoyance which I am told used to exist, of people 
crowding round the doors to see the congregation com- 
ing out. 


“The Daily Telegraph's estimate of the number of | 


Protestants who come to Rome for the winter is prepos- 
terous. I do not suppose the Protestants of all nations 
and denominations amount to near half the number 
specified. And of these, all are not ‘obliged,’ as the 
writer says, to worship in the English Chapel, seeing 
that there are two Protestant Chapels within the walls, 
one in the American Embassy,* the other in that of 
Prussia. To represent our Chapel as a ‘ barn-like build- 
ing,’ is simply ridiculous. But if it were, it is strange 
that, in making such a statement, the writer does not 
see that he is casting reproach on the English them- 
selves; for Tam sure they have money enough to make 
their Chapel internally what they please. 
“T am, your obedient Servt. 
“ F. B. Woopwarp. 
“ Rome, March 11, 1864. 


“P.S. You may use this letter as you please.” 


* This account scarcely tallies with further statements 
in the same article of the Telegraph to the effect, that 
“not more than a year ago, half-a-dozen American 
families, who used to assemble every Sunday in the 
drawing-room of a fellow-countryman residing in Rome, 
for the purpose of worship according to the Presbyterian 
form, were visited by the police, and told that any repeti- 
tion of this ‘offence’ would cause all persons joining in 
the act to be at once sent away.” Formerly, as I can say 


from personal experience, there was afternoon service at 
the Palazzo Braschi according to the Church of England ; 
and it would appear that, at least, there is no truth in 
the assertion, that the morning service in the Presby- 
terian form has been abolished, , 





I had intended to incorporate any comments 
which Mr. Woodward might be pleased to make; 
but, on reading his letter, I judged that by giving 
it entire and verbatim, I should not only best 
serve my purpose, but also follow the use of 
“N, & Q.” and the natural order in which such 
subjects as the present are entertained. 


Joun A. C. Vincent. 


GENERAL PLAGIARISMS: “THE GROVES OF 
BLARNEY.” 


It is said there is nothing new under the sun, 
Possibly. If this be so, there must be plagiarisms 
diurnally to an extent not to be mentioned. Two 
authors may hit on one idea, but to work it out 
identically, if not in the same words, looks some- 
thing more than a coincidence, particularly when 
one may have written a long time in advance of 
the other. I have met with literary men who 
have no faith whatever in originality; and one, 
whose opinion I value, goes far to convert me to 
his notion. Some time ago, I confess, I was par- 
ticularly struck by his arguments, and since that 
time I have made many notes of what look un- 
commonly like plagiarisms; but I only mention 
one or two at present, trusting that will be enough 
to evoke further opinion on this, to literary men, 
all important question. Up to a recent period I 
was under the impre-sion that the world-wide 
known song of “ The Groves of Blarney,” was cer- 
tainly original. I presume the readers and corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” are well aware of the 
history of that famous piece of doggrel ; but it will, 
no doubt, surprise many to hear that it is not only 
not original, but stolen from another very famous 
doggrel song called “Castle Hide.” Can anyone 
furnish a copy of the latter? I believe it is known 
in Cork who was the author. It commences — 

“ As I roved out on a summer’s morning 
Down by the banks of Blackwater side, 
To view the groves and meadows charming, 
And lovely gardens of Castle Hide.” 

So much for that. There is something more 
than a coincidence in a passage in the Deserted 
Village by Goldsmith, and Highland Mary by 
Burns : — 

“ When smiling spring,” &c.— Goldsmith. 
“ When summer first,” &c,— Burns. 

Goldsmith wrote before “ Rob the Ranter” was 
born. It may be saitl one is descriptive, and the 
other an invocation; be it so. How will that alter 
the great fact ? 

In the ballad of “ Lochinvar” in Marmion will 
be found the following lines : — 

“She looked down to blush, 
And she looked up to sigh, 
With reproof on her lip, 
But a smile in her eye,” 
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In Samuel Lover's song of “ Rory O More,” we 


find the following : — 


“Oh! Rory be easy, sweet 
Kathleen would cry, 
With reproof on her lip, 
But a smile in her eye.” 


Rather more than coincidence this, and Scott 
wrote before Lover. 
In reference to Mr. Lover I may observe, that 


his last collection of Irish songs, ballads, &c., is a | 


very faulty one; but it is not worse than the 
many that preceded it, from the time that the 
Hon. Charles G. Duffy, late M.P. for New Ross, 
and now a member of the Australian legislature, 
when editor of the Dublin Nation, made a very 
worthless collection, which he dignified with the 
title of the Bailad Poetry of Ireland! But it bore 
no more likeness to the ballad poetry of Ireland, 
than a nigger does to Hercules. 

On the subject of Irish songs I may add, that 
Mr. Lover, in his last collection, does not exhibit 
any great research, for in reference to the famous 
song of “ Molly Brallaghan,” he says the author is 
not known, but supposed to be a lady. Now, the 
author of “ Molly Brallaghan ” was a person named 
Murray, a very comical genus, who kept a public- 
house and singing-room in Temple Bar, Dublin, 
some thirty-four years ago. He also wrote several 
others. A good, and well-selected volume of 
Irish songs, ballads, &c., is much wanted; those in 
print at the present are, for the most part, the 
veriest trash, badly selected, and worse noted. 

_ Can anyone inform me where I can get acollec- 
tion of Irish songs, ballads, &c., made before the 
opening of the present century? 8. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


KILKENNY CATS. 

I have often wondered why none of your cor- 
respondents who are natives of, or residents in, 
Kilkenny have given you the real version of 
the tale of the Kilkenny cats. I have seen the 
subject fiequently noticed in the columns of 
“N. & Q.,” but I have never seen the following 
accurate version of the occurrence, which led to 
the generally-received and erroneous story of the 
Kilkenny cats. That story has been so long cur- 
rent that it has become a proverb, “ as quarrel- 
some as the Kilkenny cats,”"—two of the cats in 
which city are asserted to have fought so long 
and so furiously that nought was found of them 





but two tails! This is manifestly an Irish exag- | 


geration; and when your readers shall have 
learned the true anecdote connected with the two 
cats, they will understand why only two tails were 
found, the unfortunate owners having fled in 
terror from the scene of their mutilation. 


Ireland nor Kilkenny is at all disgraced by the 
occurrence, which did take place in Kilkenny, but 
which might have occurred in any other place in 
the known world. During the rebellion which 
occurred in Ireland in 1798 (or it may be in 
1803), Kilkenny was garrisoned by a regiment of 
Hessian soldiers, whose custom it was to tie toge- 
ther in one of their barrack rooms two cats by their 
respective tails, and then to throw them face to 
face across a line generally used for drying clothes. 
The cats naturally became infuriated, and scratched 
each other in the abdomen until death ensued to 
one or both of them, and terminated their suffer- 
ings. 

The officers of the corps were ultimately made 
acquainted with these barbarous acts of cruelty, 
and they resolved to put an end to them, and to 
punish the offenders. In order to effect this pur- 
pose, an officer was ordered to inspect each bar- 
rack room daily, and to report to the commanding 
officer in what state he found the room. The 
cruel soldiers, determined not to lose their daily 
torture of the wretched cats, generally employed 
one of their comrades to watch the approach of 
the officer, in order that the cats might be liberated, 
and take refuge in flight before the visit of the 
officer to the scene of their torture. On one occa- 
sion the “ look-out-man ” neglected his duty, and 
the officer of the day was heard ascending the 
barrack-stairs while the cats were undergoing their 
customary torture. One of the troopers imme- 
diately seized a sword from the arm-rack, and 
with a single blow divided the tails of the two 
cats. The cats of course escaped through the 
open windows of the room, which was entered 
almost immediately afterwards by the officer, who 
oe ga what was the cause of two bleeding cats’ 
tails being suspended on the clothes line, and was 
told in reply that “two cats had been fighting in 
the room ; that it was found impossible to separate 
them; and that they fought so desperately that 
they had devoured each other up, with the exception 
of their two tails,” which may lave satisfied Captain 
Schummelkettel, but would not have deluded any 
person but a beery Prussian. 

I heard this version of the story of the Kilkenny 
cats in Kilkenny, forty years ago, from u gentleman 
of unquestioned veracity, and I feel happy in sub- 
mitting it to your numerous readers. 

JUVERNA. 


MEANING OF THE WORD nb (SELAH). 


Amongst the various meanings given to this 
word by Rabbinical and Christian writers, such 
as Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Gesenius, Ewald, Her- 
der, De Wette, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, aud Ro- 


| senmiiller, there are two which seem to me to 


include nearly all the arguments which etymology 


I am happy in being able to state that neither | and grammar appear to require. 
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The first meaning is that given by Kimchi, in 
his Commentary on Psalm im. These are his 
words :— ~ 


“This word, nbo, has not any meaning corresponding 
with that of the context. It is, indeed, a note in music, 
so that the musicians might be reminded when they came 
to certain parts of the tune. It seems this word is not 
found in Scripture, except in the poetical parts: and of 
those, only in the Psalms and the prayer of Habbakuk.* 
In my opinion the root of the word is bp, and Fi is pa- 
ragogic ; for the accent is always on the penultimate. Its 
meaning is, a lifting up, or elevation, as applied to the 
voice; i. e. it denotes a elevation of the voice.” (See The 
Psalms in Hebrew; with a Critical, E-regetical, and Philo- 
logical Commentary, by the Rev. G. Phillips, B.D., vol. i. 
Introduction, lx. London, 1846.) 


The second meaning is that given by Mendels- 

sohn, who maintains — 
“that as a chorus is often met with in the Psalms, nb 
was writtén by the chief musician as a sign by which the 
congregation might know when they were to join in the 
music of this term.” 

It is also probable that the word, in process of 
time, obtained a more extensive use than is im- 
plied in its strict and literal meaning. It appears, 
therefore, from some of the places where it is 
found, that it serves to mark a change in the sub- 
ject of the Psalm; and we may infer as a conse- 
quence, that it serves also to mark a change in the 
singing or music. (See the Work of Rev. G. 
Phillips, ut supra.) 

These meanings appear to include all that is 
necessary, to complete the sense of the Psalms 
where the word occurs. Professor Lee says it 
means praise, and is derived from an Arabic root 
signifying “ he blessed,” and corresponds with the 
word amen, or the Dorology. (See his Hebrew 
Grammar, p. 383 (note). But his opinion is not 
generally followed. 

The LXX. translate the word by A:djadwua; 
while Aquila renders it by af; Symmachus by 
els roy ava; and Theodotion by els réAos. But it 
would be endless to enter into all the details con- 
nected with this hopeless subject. The two prin- 
cipal meanings which [ have given, will, oelheen, 
be satisfactory to those who take an interest in 
such matters. Further particulars will be found 
in Noldius (Concord. Part. Annotationes et Vin- 
dicia, Num. 1877). J. Datron. 

Norwich. 


Fonrerat anv Tomes or Queen Exizanetu. — 
The following items, from certain original Ex- 
chequer documents which I have lately examined, 
give the names of the artists employed on the 
tomb of Queen Elizabeth ; probably not other- 





_* It occurs seventy-one times in the Psalms, and three 
times in Habbakuk. 


wise preserved, and which may, therefore, be in- 
teresting to some readers of “ N. & Q.” 
“28 Aug., 1607. 
Dets due at her late Ma** death, 
and payed sinse. 
“ To S* John fortescue for the funerall 
charges of the late Queen, 
xvij™ ccci!! y* yid 
(17,3011. 5s, 6d.) 
Charges of the tomb for the late Queene: 
Maximilian Powtran . QI xx" 
Patrick the blacksmith iiij** xv" >} viit xv! 
John de Crites y* painter . . cl besides 
stone, w*" amounted to 200 tb. 
(in)all 965 0 0.” 
E. P. Sumter. 
118, Eaton Square. 


Tue Istx or Axnotme.—My attention has re- 
cently been drawn through objects not of an anti- 
quarian nature, to the singular river island called 
Axholme, in the county of Lincoln. The fertility 
of its soil, subdivision of land among small pro- 
prietors, cultivation of potatoes and flax, and the 
poverty of its inhabitants, cause it to resemble in 
some respects a province of Ireland. At the time 
of Mr. Stonehouse, its historian, 1839, from among 
its twelve thousand population, no fewer than one 
thousand were freeholders, a proportion probably 
unique in the kingdom. Three eminent anti- 
quaries—Sir John Ferne, author of the Blazon of 
Gentry ; James Torre, who died 1619, a laborious 
collector of Yorkshire antiquities; and George 
Stovin, who died in the last century, were natives 
of the district; nor can we forget Wesley was 
born at Epworth, the principal town of the island. 
| A colony of French and Dutch refugee emigrants 
once flourished in the neighbourhood, and slight 
traces, I believe, exist of them to the present day. 
Drainage has changed the course of the Don and 
Idle rivers, and altered the ancient character of 
the country; but churches of considerable archi- 
tectural pretension, relics of crosses, a hermitage 
at Lindholme, &c., give much antiquarian interest 
to this peculiar district. 

Tromas E. WinnincTox. 








Recusants, temp. James I, — During the reign 
of James I. the kee received orders, at the 
suggestion of the chancellor, to issue a sentence of 
formal excommunication against recusants. One 
of the results of this excommunication would 
| be, I presume, denial of burial in consecrated 
ground. At Allenmoor, near Hereford, this seems 
to have led to a riot, which, but for the Earl of 
Worcester, might have proved a formidable in- 
surrection. In other slenes probably the same 


| prohibition would be carried into effect. Mean- 
while, by another law, any person burying in other 
than consecrated ground, was liable to a fine of 
1007. What were the Nonconformists to do, and 
what did they do? May this law, at a later 
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riod, have led to the ‘formation of “ Quakers’ 
ards” referred to by your correspondent Luwyp 
(3 S. v. 194)? A. E. L 


GvapaLquivir.—The critic in The Times news- 
paper of March 26, derives the name of this river 
from the Arabic Wady—that is, the valley of 
so-and-so. But surely this is both incorrect and 
unmeaning; as the word river, or water, as he 
himself abundantly shows, enters almost always 
into the actual name of a river. Gua is evidently 
agua, for the Latin aqua, as in the word used for 
brandy — guardiente, or agua ardiente. Guadal- 
quivir most probably means “the river of the 
green meadow.” 

The same critic finds the word bod, a house, to 
be the first element of Boscombe ; whereas, to us, 
it is evidently bor or bush. “The bushy dell,” 
being the translation of Boscombe. 

To talk of something else: Is not the proper 
pronunciation of tea—té-d ? The Chinese call it 
tshah ; and those who adopted our way of spelling 
it, probably intended the word to be pronounced 
as I have suggested, with the diwresis. How 
much wanted in our printing are a few diacritical 
signs, especially in all those words in which e and 
a do not coalesce in sound! What a pity our 
printers do not adopt, in all these cases, the diew- 
resis! Suppose idea, Crimea, and preamble, 
sounded like sea, pea, and dream (as we have 
heard them), how can one blame the person who 
follows the obvious analogy of spelling? For the 
same reason, North Americans call New Orléans, 
New Orleens. 

For our three different sounds of th, we also 
want distinct characters: that (soft), thick (hard), 


and Ant-hony (divisive), like the German ¢-hun, finding subscribed to another charter Ruellen 


should surely be distinguished to the eye as well 
asthe ear. The Phonographic News was built 





upon a real want. Who will invent a simple type | 


(will the Saxon do?) for these different sounds, 
and secure their general adoption ? O. ZT. D. 


Earty Invention of Riruinc. — In Sir Hugh 
Plat's Jewel-House of Art and Nature, 1653 (ist 
edition 1594), the 17th article runs thus : — 

“ How to m the a Pistol, whose Barrel is 2 Foot in Length, 
to deliver a Bullet point blank at Eightscore. 

“A pistol of the aforesaid length, and being of the 
petronel bore, or a bore higher, having eight gutters 
somewhat deep in the inside of the barrel, and the bullet 
a thoucht bigger than the bore, and so raramed in at the 
first three or four inches at the least, and after driven 
down with the scouring stick, will deliver his bullet at 
such distance. 
good note for an approved experiment.” 

Joun Appts. 


Wurttiep powyx.—This expression is generally 
considered to be purely an Americanism, but it is 
to be found in Horace Walpole’s letter to Mann 
of Oct. 14, 1746. He is speaking of our losses in 
the battle of Rocoux, and says — 


| forms of the same name. 
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“ We make light of it; do not allow it to be a battle, 
but call it ‘the action near Liege.’ Then we have whittled 
down our loss extremely, and will not allow a man more 
than three hundred and fifty English slain out of four 
thousand.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. ° 


Queries. 


J.P. Arpersorr, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
published An Introduction to Marine Fortification 
and Gunnery, in two parts. Gosport, 8vo, 1772. 
More about him will be acceptable. S. Y. BR. 


Rasst AprawAM ABEN Huai, a Spanish Jew 
in the twelfth century, left two works; one on 
the preparation of colours and gilding for the 
illumination of MSS.; and the other on the initial 
ornamental letters of MSS. of the law. Where 
are these MSS. now ? Siema-TuHeta. 


Besson THe Booxsetter. — In the Cottonian 
MS. Titus B., vii. fol. 96, there is a letter from 
Thomas Besson to the Earl of Leicester for license 
to print certain books (1587). He was an English 
bookseller at Leyden. Can any of your readers 
give me any further information relating to him ? 


Caxcesos.—The ancient charters of the Abbey 
of Mont St. Michel are now preserved among the 
archives of the Département de la Manche at St. 
Lo. Among the names of the numerous witnesses 
subscribed to them, 1 have observed Guillelmus 
Calcebues, Rualenth Calcebos, Rivallo Calcebos. 
The last two I suppose to have been one and the 
same person, and this supposition is confirmed by 


Canonicus. Besides which, in a memorandum of 
the year 1155, mention is made of Rualendus, 
Prepositus de Gener. (Guernsey), where the 
abbey had possessions, 

There can, I think, be little doubt that Rualenth, 
Rivallo, Ruellen, Rualendus, are only different 
And if so, Calcebos is 
probably the name of some office held in the 


| abbey. 


This I had of an English gentleman of 


Can you give me any information on this point ? 
P. 8. C. 

T. P. Curtst1an.—This gentleman wrote a play 

called The Revolution, and one or two other works. 

Mr. Christian was a lieutenant in the navy. Was 
he a native of the Isle of Man? lora. 


Tourer Cuartes Crarxes.—Watt ascribes to 


Charles Clarke, F.S.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, 


the works of three persons of the same name, 
vis. : — 

1. Charles Clarke, F.S.A. sometime of Balliol 
College, Oxford, whose only published work with 
which I am acquainted appeared in 1751, As to 
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him, see Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 530, v. 447- | 


454, 701, 702; ix. 615; Monthly Review, vi. 69 ; 
Bibl. Cantiana, 194. 

2. Charles Clarke, Capt. R.N., the circum- 
navigator, who died at sea, 22 Aug. 1779, wt. 38. 
As to him, see Philos. Trans. \vii. 75 ; Annual 
Register, xi. 68, xiv. 159], xxii. 203], xxiii. 194], 
218] xxvii. 149; Biog. Brit. ed. Kippis, iv. 193- 
236; Kippis’s Life of Cook, 480. He is often 
erroneously called Clerke. 

3. Charles Clarke, F.S.A. sometime of the Ord- 
nance Office, whose works appear to range from 
1787 to 1820, and who died in or about 1841 at 
Camden or Kentish Town. As to him, see 
Nichols’s Iilustr. Lit. vi. 610-757; Biog. Dict. 
Living Authors; Bibl. Cantiana, 153, 210, 211; 
Cruden’s Gravesend, 459; Gent. Mag. N.S. xvii. 
342. 

I am desirous of ascertaining — 

(i.) When the first-mentioned Charles Clarke 
died ? 

(ii.) Whether Nichols is correct in calling him 
the Rev. Charles Clarke ? 

(iii.) The exact date of the death of the third 
mentioned Charles Clarke ? 

(iv.) Whether the first and third Charles Clarke 
(each of whom seems to have been connected with 
Kent) were father and son, or how otherwise 
related ? 

The compilers of the Bodleian Catalogue, and 
the Catalogue of the Society of Antiquaries (mis- 
led no doubt by Watt) have also confounded the 
first and third of these persons. S. ¥. B. 


Curious Sign Manvar.—At the time Iconium 
was the capital of the Turkish world, and a Sultan 
or Khan unable to write had to put his sign ma- 
nual to a document, he was wont to dip his hand 
in ink, and leave the print of it upon the paper. 


Have any of your readers ever seen such signa- | 


tures, or is any antiquary able to state whether 
such a custom obtained in Christendom in remote 
times ? 
Denmark anv Hoxstetn Treaty or 1666. — 
In the Catalogue of the Collection of MSS. in the 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford, printed in 
1842, under the care of the Rev. H. O. Coxe, now 
principal librarian of the Bodleian, in the notice of 
vol. cexviii. fol. 54 b, is an entry of “ Letters and 
Papers having reference to the Treaty of the King 
of Denmark with the Duke of Holstein, 1666.” 
Where can I find any further notice of the Treaty 
so alluded to, and what were its particulars? E. 


Games or Swans, Etc., wHAt ?—In the survey 
of the temporalities of the Abbot of Glastonbury 
(Monast,, vol. i. p. 11), there are enumerated 
“ Games of Swannes,” of “* Heronsewes,” and of 
“ Fesauntes.” 
preserves for the purpose of sport. 


It may be surmised this means 
Is the word 


used any where else in this sense, or in any author 

on Venerie? Dame Juliana Berners (Boke of 

| St. Albans), tells us we should say “an herde of 

| swannys,” “a nye of fesauntys,” and “a sege of 

herons,” A.A 
Poets’ Corner. 


GLOVES CLAIMED For A K1ss,—Perhaps some of 
your readers could inform me how the custom 
arose of claiming a pair of gloves by a kiss when 
asleep ? Ws. F. H. 


Gotpsmitn’s Work. — Is there any small work 
in existence which treats of the manipulatory pro. 
cesses of the goldsmith’s art ? Siema-Tuera, 


Hum anp Buz.—Heraclitus Ridens, concerning 

whom I sometime since made inquiry, says,— 
“ Preserved or reserved, ’tis all one to us, 
Sing you Te Deum, we'll sing Hum and Buz.” 
Vol. ii. p. 56. 

These lines are put into the mouth of an oppo- 

nent. “Hum and Buz,” look like “ Humbug” 

writ large. Was such a phrase in ordinary use ? 


B. H. C. 


Justice. — When was the designation Justice 
first applied to county and town magistrates? and 
when did it fall into general disuse? When did it 
cease to be usually given to police magistrates? 
I believe it is now confined to the judges of her 
Majesty's courts of law, or of assize, as “ Mr. 
Justice Talfourd,” &c. Magistrates are called, as 
a body, “the justices of the peace,” but the title 
is no longer colloquially applied to individuals, 
unless it is retained in any part of the country, of 
which I am not aware. The initials J. P. are still 
frequently attached to a magistrate’s name in 
printing or writing. In the reign of Queen Mary 
we read of a Middlesex magistrate “ called justice 
Tawe, a popish justice, dwelling in the town of 
Stretford on the Bowe,” whom the editor of Nar- 
ratives of the Reformation (Camden Society, 1859), 
p- 160, has identified with John Tawe, a bencher 
of the Inner Temple, and treasurer of that house 
6 Edw. VI. and 1 Mary. In the plays and novels 
of the last century the designation appears in com- 
mon use; and Fielding himself was best known as 
Justice Fielding. J.G.N. 

Lines on Maprip.— Mr. Ford, in his Hand- 
Book for Spain (Part 11. p. 662, ed. 1855), quotes 
the following lines in Spanish, as applicable to the 
capital of Spain : — 

“ Quien te quiere—no te sabe ; 
Quien te sabe—no te quiere.” 





These may be translated thus : — 
“He who likes thee—does not know thee; 
He who knows thee—does not like thee.” 


I should like to know who is the writer of the 





lines in Spanish. J. Darron. 
Norwich. 





— a Ss oe 
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Mount Atuos. — Where can I find an account 
of the mission of Minoides Mynas, who was sent 
by the French government to Mount Athos? As 
I wish to be “posted up” in accounts of the 
monastic libraries there, I shall be obliged by re- 
ference to works on the subject since Mr. Cur- 
zon’s. I have seen Bowen and Tozer's in the 
Vacation Tourists. What is the present state of 
the holy mountain ? Sicma-Tueta. 


Prrrarcn. — What is the date of publication 
and value of a copy of Petrarch which I can only 
describe as dedicated to Marco Antonio da Bo- 
logna by Giovanni Lanzo Gabbiano? In the pre- 
face, which remains, although the title-page is 
gone, an allusion to Pope Leo (qy. X.?), coupled 
with the year 1523 in pencil on the cover, seems 
to fix the date about 1520-3. As this and the 
above may be sufficient data, I will extract it. 
Gabbiano says to M. A. da Bologna — 

“Ne voi ne persona alcuna si ammiri che io di eta cosi 
tenera, tanto ardentemente ami e diligentemente desideri 
di servire colui, il quale da gentilhuomini ceneralmente e 
da signori ed al fine da Papa Leone & stato sommamente 
yenerato ed amato.” 

Geo. Mircuett. 

Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook. 

“ Essay on Poxtreness.”—Who was the author 
of An Essay on Politeness, Dublin, 1776 ? 

Apasa, 


Quorations.—About the years 1836 or 1837, a 
riodical was published for a short time, of which 
forget the name. Iam anxious to discover it, 
and also for special reasons desire to ascertain the 
name of the author of a poem which appeared in 
it, beginning — 
“Thad no friend to care for me, 
No father and no mother ; 
And early death had snatched away 
My sister and my brother, 
And flowers had covered all their graves 
Ere I could lisp their names,” &c. 

I have no clue but my recollection of some 
fragments of the poem, of which I have given 
the commencement; but I think it was some- 
where about the size of Chambers’ Journal, First 
Series. » eS 


Ricumonp Court Rotts —Mr. Karr will be 
much obliged for any information as to the Court 
Rolls of the Manor of Richmond, Surrey, and in 
particular where they can be inspected, 

Lianfoist House, Clifton. 


“Tne Ruerot Quaker.” — The late Maurice 
O'Connell, M.P., wrote something with the above 
title. Where canI getacopy? §S. Repmonp. 


Savoy Rent.—Several pieces of freehold land 
in the parish of Shabbington, Bucks, pay what is 
called a Savoy rent. Can any of your readers in- 
form me the origin of this? No work is done or 
protection given in return for this rent. The 


io 





| they are likely to be heard of? 
| the British Museum. 


land is liable to be flooded: is it possible that 
originally it was a payment for the clearing out of 
the river ? Joun SHELDON. 


Tarsor Parers. — In an article printed in the 
Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. i., on Sir John 
Fortescue, of Salden, mention is made of “ the un- 
edited Talbot Papers.” Can any of your readers 
say where these papers are deposited? or where 
They are not in 

Kappa. 


Wirtram Tromson. — Can any Scottish corre- 
spondent give me any information regarding this 
author, who was a blind man, and published at 
Perth, in 1818, Caledonia; or, the Clans of Yore, 
a Tragedy in five acts, dedicated to Sir Murray 
McGregor of Lanrick, Bart.? In a MS. list of 
Perthshire dramatists, it is stated that the tragedy 
was acted at Perth. In Watt’s Biblioth. Britan. 
the authorship of Caledonia is erroneously attri- 
buted to W. Thomson, LL.D. (a native of Perth- 
shire), who died in 1817. Tora. 


Sir Tuomas Watstncnam. — Can any of your 
readers give me any information as to the de- 
scendants (if any) of Sir Thomas Walsingham, of 
Scadbury in Kent, who married Lady Anne 
Howard, daughter of Theophilus, Earl of Suffolk ? 
If they had no descendants, did the property go 
to the Honourables Henry and Robert Boyle, 
second and third sons of Henry, first Earl of Shan- 
non? Their great grandmother was a sister of 
Lady Anne Walsingham’s, and they successivel 
took the name of Walsingham. ©. M. B. 


Joun Woop, sometime Fellow of Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1737-8; M.A.1742; B.D. 
1749), was Rector of Cadleigh, Devonshire; and 
published Institutes of Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Polity, London, 8vo, 1773, and An Essay on the 
Fundamental or most Important Doctrines of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion, London, 8vo, 1775. 
The date of his death will oblige 

C. H, & THomrson Coorsr, 

Cambridge. 


Queries With Answers. 


Branpt's “Sup or Foorss.” — Would you in- 
form me whether a copy of A. Barclay’s “ Ship 
of Fooles,” date 1509, was printed by W. de 


| Worde; and, if so, what is now the value of that 


| altogether more than six verses (stanzas). 


edition? I have a copy, destitute of the title- 
page, and one or two leaves of dedicatory verses, 
&c., and one or two other faults; but not wanting 
The 
fragment also contains “The Mirror of good 
Manners” of the same date, and has once con- 
tained Barclay’s Eclogues, but these are nearly 
gone. The “Ship” contains Loches's Latin version 
from Seb. Brandt, and the old wood-block engrav- 
ings, one of which bears the date, 1494. Could you 
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give me the contents of the title-page, or inform 
me where I could see a copy, from which I could 
repair my own. TaurMonp. 

[Richard Pynson was the printer of this rare book, as 
will appear from the following copy of the title-page: 
“ This present Boke named the Shyp of folys of the worlde 
was translated in the College of saynt mary Otery in the 
counte of Deuonshyre: out of Laten, Frenche, and Doche 
into Englysshe tonge by Alexander Barclaye Preste, 
and at that tyme chaplen in the sayde College: trans- 
lated the vere of our Lorde god meccccvit. Im- 
prentyd in the Cyte of London in Fletestre at the signe 
of Saynt George. By Rycharde Pynson to hys Coste and 
charge: ended the yere of our Sauiour m.d ix. The 
xm. day of December.” Folio, pp. 556. For a collation 
of this scarce work see Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, p. 255 ;« 
and for a copious description of it, with specimens of the 
curious engravings on wood, Dibdin’s edition of Ames, 
ii. 481. A beautiful copy in morocco in Bibl. Anglo- 
Poetica, 1051; Inglis’s sale (two leaves MS.), 62. 16s. 6d.; 
Sir Peter Thompson’s, 16/.; Sotheby’s in 1821, 28. A 
copy is in the Grenville Library, British Museum. ] 


Paruiamentary Sittinas.—I observe from 
Earl Stanhope’s (Lord Mahon) History that, in 
the reign of George IL. the ordinary hour of 
meeting of the Houses of Parliament was twelve 
o'clock, noon. At what time subsequently did 
the present practice begin of their assembling, 
generally, in the evening ? J. R. B. 

[* The Lords usually meet, for despatch of legislative 
business ” (says Mr. May, in his Parliamentary Practice, 
p. 212, fifth edit.), at five o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the Commons at a quarter before four, except on Wed- 
nesday, and on other days specially appointed for morn- 
ing sittings. The sittings were formerly held at an early 
hour in the morning, generally at eight o’clock, but often 
even at six or seven o’clock, and continued till eleven, 
the committees being appointed to sit in the afternoon. 
In the time of Charles Il. nine o’clock was the usual hour 
for commencing public business, and four o'clock for dis- 
posing of it. At a later period, ten o'clock was the ordi- 
nary time of meeting; and the practice of nominally ad- 
journing the house until that hour continued until 1806, 
though so early a meeting had long been discontinued. 





According to the present practice, no hour is named by 
the House for its next meeting, but it is announced in | 
the Votes at what hour Mr. Speaker will take the chair. | 
Occasionally the House has adjourned to a later hour | 
than four, as on the opening of the Great Exhibition, Ist | 
May, 1851, to six o’clock, and on the Naval Review at 
Spithead, 1ith Aug. 1853, to ten o’clock at night.”] 


Sir Tuomas Lyncn.—Can you tell me in what 
year Sir Thomas Lynch was Governor of Ja- 
maica, and whether he had any sons or daughters, 
and who they married ? A. R. F. 


[Sir Thomas Lynch, knt. of Esher in Surrey, was pre- 
sident and thrice governor of Jamaica. In 1664, Sir 





Charles Lyttleton left the government of that colony 
under the care and direction of the Council, who chose 
Col. Thomas Lynch as president. He was appointed 
Governor in 1670; again in 1681; and placed for the 
third time at the head of the government in 1683. Sir 
Thomas’s first wife was Vere, daughter of Sir George 
Herbert, by whom he had Philadelphia, who married 
Sir Thomas Cotton, Bart., of Cumbermere, and had issye 
nine sons and six daughters. 

Sir Thomas Lynch married, secondly, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Temple, of Frankton, co. Warwick, Esq. 
This lady subsequently married Sir Hender Molesworth, 
governor of Jamaica. Vide Collins’s English Baronetage, 
vol. iii, pt. 1. 613; iv. 29.] 


Esqurres’ Basts. — I have never yet met with 
an explanation of the above in the coat armour of 
Mortimer, Earl of March. Could you or any of 
your contributors give me the derivation of the 
word, or tell me where one is to be found ? 

R. H. Rueee. 

[Robson (British Herald, Appendix) gives the follow. 
ing explanation of this term: “ Base, or Baste Esquire, 
also termed squire, esquire, and equire, resembles the gyron; 
but contrary to that bearing, which cannot extend further 
than the middle fesse point, runs tapering to the furthest 
extremity, from which it issues, formed like the gyron, 
by a straight line on one side, and a beviled one on the 
other.” ] 


Mrs. Ann Moretx.—Wanted the parentage of 
Mrs. Ann Morell, wife of Dr. Thomas Morell, 
who, in the year 1780, held the vicarage of Chis- 
wick, co. Middlesex. Also if the said Ann hada 
brother William ? M. M. M. 

[ Dr. Thomas Morell married in 1738, Anne, daughter of 
Henry Barker, of Grove House, near Sutton Court, Chis- 
wick, ] 


Replies. 
“THE BLACK BEAR,” AT CUMNOR. 
(3" S. v. 376.) 


One of the queries of your correspondent H.C. 
is answered by the following extract from Hugh 
Usher Tighe’s Historical Account of Cumnor, 2nd 
edit. Oxford, 1821: — 


“In allusion to one circumstance, which makes a pro- 
minent figure in Kenilworth, there is no reason to suppose 
that an inn, designated ‘the Black Bear,’ flourished in 
Cumnor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but the spirit 
of romance has penetrated that retired spot; the pride of 
reputed ancestral renown, and the solicitations of some 
romantic Members of this University have triumphed, 


| and the sign of ‘the Black Bear’ has been recently affixed 


to the public-house in the village, with the name of 
* Giles Gosling’ inscribed beneath it.” 


Sir Walter Scott’s romance of Kenilworth, 
charming as it is, has no pretence to historical 
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accuracy of any kind. It is a tissue of false 
statements from beginning to end. He took no 
pains to collect authentic information upon any 
one point, nor did he ever visit Cumnor, as your 
correspondent naturally supposes. 

In 1850, Mr. A. D. Bartlett, of Abingdon, pub- 
lished An Historical and Desgriptive Account of 
Cumnor Place, in which very interesting book, at 
p. 129, I find the following passage confirmatory 
of what has been advanced : — 

“There is no reason to believe that an inn, like the one 
described by Scott, existed at Cumnor in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and both that and the landlord of the inn 
were purely his inventions; but it certainly is singular 
that he should have chanced to hit upon the name of a 
person, who no doubt at the time of Lady Dudley’s death 
was living in the village, as the name of Frances Gosling 
appears in the parish register of burials in 1562: but no 
other mention of the name has been discovered in the 
subsequent registers, and there is no tradition in the vil- 
lage of the family having lived in the place; it is quite 
clear that this was the surmise of Scott, who never had 
access to the register, nor was he ever at Cumnor.” 

As for Anthony Forster, far from being the 
“surly domestic represented by Scott,” he was 
a gentleman both by birth and education, and a 
respectable one to boot. Until he came to Cum- 
nor Place nothing whatever is known of where he 
lived. Wood, Aubrey, and Ashmole describe him 
as a tenant to Lord Dudley; but Mr. Bartlett 
has shown that when poor Amy's death happened, 
the mansion and estate belonged to William Owen, 
of whom Forster in the following year bought it, 
and subsequently the lordship of the hundred of 
Hormer. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in his Inguiry concerning the 
Death of Amy Robsart (an able paper read at the 
Congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, held at Newbury in 1859), thus concludes 
his defence of the supposed murderers of this un- 
fortunate lady : — 

“Great cruelty has been exercised towards Anthony 
Forster. The narratives regarding him abound with 
falsehood, and the reports of his condition subsequent to 
the death of Lady Dudley are most calumnious. His 
excess of misery, his melancholy, nay his madness, do not 
appear by any particulars that can be traced in connexion 
with his history. The period during which he is stated 
to have so miserably languished seems to have been one 
of long duration, for we find that he survived from 1560, 


the date of Lady Dudley’s decease, to the year 1572, being | 
twelve years, Neither were his usual pursuits abandoned, | 
| years since, the paragraph being thus headed— 


nor his habits changed. His love of music appears to 
have been suStained to the last, as in his will he makes a 
bequest of his music books to an old acquaintance. His 
favourite horses are also left to other friends, and in his last 
testament their qualities are distinguished. The build- 
ing of his mansion proceeds, he makes great alterations 
and additions. His initials appear on several rortions, 
showing that he carried out his purpose to the last, and, 
to crown all, upon the death of his friend Oliver Hyde, 
two years only preceding his own decease, he enters into 
public life, becomes the representative of the borough of 
Abingdon, and dies holding that position. Surely these 
circumstances must relieve Forster from the wicked re- 
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ports which have been circulated against him, and excite 
the regret of all lovers of truth and justice, that his 
name should have been thus defamed, and his memory 
blasted by the foulest of accusations and most infamous 
of charges made current by the pen of any eminent wri- 
ter, whether it be of fiction or of history.” 


Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


I am not prepared to say what is the sign 
or inscription below it now; but in 1834, it was 
the “Bear and ragged Staff,” and the landlord's 
name appeared on the signboard, followed by the 
words, “ late Giles Gosling.” F. C, H. 


IVAN YORATH. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 370.) 

Many years since, my attention was directed to 
the extract from the parish register of Llanmaes, 
Glamorgan, in which the name of Ivan Yorath 
occurs. In order to make my letter intelligible, 
it is necessary that I should transcribe the extract, 
which is as follows : — 

“Tvan Yorath, buried a’ Saturdaye, the xiiii day of 
July, Anno doni 1621, et anno regni regis vicesimo primo 
annoque etatis sue circa 180. He was a sowdier in the 
fighte of Bosworthe, and lived at Lantwitt Major, and 
hee lived much by fishing.” 

There are several statements in this short para- 
graph which prevent me from believing it to be 
founded in fact. The year 1621 was not “the 
twenty-first year of the reign” of any King of 
England. James I. (of England) ascended the 
throne on the 24th of March, 1603, and reigned 
until the 27th of March, 1625; and, therefore, 
the year 1621 would have been the “19th and 
20th year” of the reign of that monarch. 

The battle of Bosworth Field was fought on the 
22nd of August, 1485—one hundred and thirty- 
six years previous to the year 1621. Yorath may 
have been fourteen years old when he was pre- 
sent at the battle of Bosworth Field ; and we may, 
therefore, conclude that he was born in the year 
1472, or in the following year. If this supposi- 
tion be correct, his age in 1621 would have been 
149 years. <A very great age I admit, if there be 
any truth in the extract from the parish register 
of Llanmaes, which I am not prepared to admit. 
I first saw this statement, relative to Ivan Yorath 
in the North Wales Chronicle about seventeen 


“ The Real Old Soldier ;” and as I knew that a 
great regard for antiquity has long existed in the 
Principality of Wales, I received the history of 
Yorath’s longevity.cum grano salis, for which I 
see now no occasion to apologise. My belief is, 
that the whole statement arose in error; and that 
the paragraph in the parish register was made in 
the reign of King Charles I., who was born in 
1600, and the twenty-first year of whose age (not 
of his reign) would have fallen in 1621; at which 
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time Yorath died, being probably 108 (and not 
180) years old. What then becomes of Yorath’s 
a at Bosworth Field in August, 1485 ? 
My reply is — 

“ Si quid mihi ostendis simile, incredulus odi.” 


Years before Yorath was born, the highest au- 
thority stated, that “the days of man’s years are 
threescore years and ten;” and I am inclined to 


think that Yorath did not treble the average time | 


which has been allotted to man for the last three 
thousand years. A long letter on this subject 
appeared in The Naval and Military Gazette for 
September 6, 1851, which is worthy of perusal. 
Zeiten ALTEN. 


SENECA’S PROPHECY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA: THE GREAT ITALIAN POET. 


(1" S. i. 107; iii, 464; iv.300; 3S. v. 298, 368.) 


Your correspondents will find two forms of this 
supposed prophecy in the numbers here referred 
to. The following remarks have not, I think, 
been anticipated in the preceding volumes. 

Among the MSS. of Dr. Dee is “ Atlantidis, 
vulgariter Indie Occidentalis nominatew, emenda- 
tior Descriptio quam adhuc est vulgata.” We 
here learn what Dee's opinion was with regard to 
the situation of Atlantis. Some think the Platonic 
Atlantis may be no more than a moral romance, 
or allegory: see Strabo, lib. ii. c. 3, 56; Ficinus 
in Platons Critiam; Acosta’s East and West 
Indies, p.72; Pancirolli Rerum Deperditarum, &c., 
Liber, 1631, t. ii. 15—19; Purchas's Pilgrimage, 
p- 799. That, on the other hand, it had a geo- 
graphical situs is maintained by Hornius, De 
Originibus Americanis, lib. ii. c. 6; Catcott, On 
the Deluge, pp. 142-45, 152-64; Jones of Nay- 
land, Physiological Disquisitions, 516 sqq.; Clarke's 
Maritime Discovery, Introduction, 51—57, where 
also will be found the opinions of Bryant, Bailly, 
Rudbeck, Buffon, Whitehurst, and Maurice. The 
passages confirming this relation, which have been 
adduced from Greek and Roman writers for the 
—_ of showing that the ancients had some 

nowledge of the situation of America, are col- 
lected by Jackson in his Chronological Antiqui- 
ties, vol. iii. Cf. Schmidii, De America Oratiun- 
cula ad calc. Pindari, 1616, 4to; Classical Journal, 
viii. 1—4. The principles of navigation, and of 
its sister, astronomy, are universally ascribed to 
the Phenicians; see Purchas, Part 1. chap. i. 
§ 12. But Varrerius, a Portuguese writer, in a 
Commentary, De Ophyra Regivne (Critici Sacri, 
Londini, vol. viii., Amsteledami, vol. ii.), discusses 
the various theories, that it was located in India, 
in Ethiopia, in America; and maintains the im- 
mene ef that the Phenicians ever sailed to 
lispaniola. ‘This subject—the Ophirian voyage— 








I reserve for another article. ‘“ All that has been 
said, or perhaps that can be said upon it, is 
summed up in the Appendix of Cellarius to his 
great work on ancient geography, De Novo Orbe, 
an cognilus fuerit veteribus, vol. ii. pp. 251-254, 
and in Alexander von Humboldt’s Kritische Un- 
tersuchungen iiber gie historiche Entwickelung der 
geographischen Kenntnisse der neuen Welt, Berlin, 
1826.” Smith's Dict. of Greek and Roman Geo- 
graphy, s. v. Atlantis. In the edition of Cellarius 
before me, Amsteledami, 1706, this Additamentum, 
De Novo Orbe, is in pp. 164—166. 

“ The Great Italian Poet” (3'¢ S. v. 298) is no 
other than Dante; see Purgatory, canto xi. 

The following remarkable passage is in the In- 
troduction to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, i.10, 
It is to be regretted that the eloquent author did 
not himself furnish a metrical translation of the 
accompanying extract; but, by being inserted in 
“ N. & Q.,” I hope it will be supplied : — 


“ We can recall no incident of Human History that 
impresses the imagination more deeply than the moment 
when Columbus, on an unknown ocean, first. perceived 
that startling fact — the change of the magnetic needle! 
How many such instances occur in History, where the 
Ideas of Nature (presented to chosen minds by a higher 
Power than Nature herself) suddenly unfold, as it were, 
in prophetic succession, systematic views destined to 
produce the most important revolutions in the state of 
Man! The clear spirit of Columbus was, doubtless, 
eminently Methodical. He saw distinctly that great 
leading Idea, which authorized the poor pilot to become 
‘a promiser of Kingdoms,’ and he pursued the progres- 
sive developement of the mighty truth with an unvielding 
firmness, which taught him to ‘rejoice in lofty labours.’ 
Our readers will perhaps excuse us for quoting as illus- 
trative of what we have here observed some lines from 
an Ude of Chiabrera, which, in strength of thought, and 
lofty majesty of Poetry, has but ‘few peers in ancient or 
in modern Song’: — 

‘ «* COLUMBUS. 

“* Certo, dal cor, ch’ alto Destin non scelse, 
Son |’ imprese magnanime neglette ; 
Ma le bell’ alme aile bell’ opre elette, 
Sanno gioir nelle fatiche eccelse : 
Ne biasmo popolar, frale catena, 
Spirto d’ onore il suo cammin raffrena, 
Cosi lunga stagion per modi indegni 
Europa disprezzd I’ inclita speme: 
Schernendo il vulgo (e seco i Regi insieme), 
Nudo nocchier promettitor di Regni; 
Ma per le sconosciute onde marine 
1’ invitta prora ei pur sospinse al fine. 
Qual uom, che torni al genti] consorte, 
Tal ei da sua magion spiegd l'antenpe, 
L’ocean corse, e i turbini sostenne 
Vinse Je crude imagini di morte ; 
Poscia, dell’ ampio mar spenta la guerra, 
Scorse Ja dianzi favolosa Terra. 
Allor dal cavo Pin scende veloce, 
E di grand Orma il nuovo mondo imprime; 
Ne men ratto per |’ Aria erge sublime, 
Segno del Ciel, insuperabil Croce ; 
E porse umile esempio, onde adorarla 
Debba sua Gente.’— Chiabrera, vol. i.” 


Brsuiorsecar. CHETHAM. 
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MEDIZVAL CHURCHES IN ROMAN CAMPS. 
(3" S. v. 329.) 


Though, doubtless, many ancient Christian 
churches have been built upon the sites of temples 
in the Roman stations of Britain, I think your 
correspondent R. N. is mistaken with respect to 
the church at Chester-le-Street, in the county of 
Durham. Eight years ago, Mr. Thomas Murray, 
in ploughing a field called the High Mains, situated 
about 120 yards south of the church, came upon 
a hypocaust, and various other remains of a Ro- 
man station, extending over a considerable area. 
On examining the place, and conversing with per- 
sons long acquainted with it, I formed the opinion 
that the north boundary of the station ran about 
eight yards within the Deanery garden; and ex- 
tended from the Roman Road (our great North 
Road), a distance of 350 yards, to a continuous 
mound with a ditch outside 230 yards long ; which 
I think, marks the eastern boundary of the sta- 
tion. I presume that the road above-mentioned 
is the west boundary. Part of the modern town 
stands upon that portion of the camp-area which 
adjoins the great North Road. The remainder, 
which is under the plough, presents the appear- 
ances peculiar to Roman soil; being darker in 
colour, and more friable than the adjoining field. 
It is also higher than the circumjacent lands of 
the plateau, and, therefore, dominates them. I 
think it very probable, that the Deanery garden, 
the old churchyard, and the new burial ground also, 
—extending, altogether, about 300 yards northward 
of the station— may have been occupied by sub- 
urban houses, gardens, &c.; as I to-day observed 
fragments of Samian and coarse Roman earthen- 
ware scattered over them, as well as over the 
station itself. It would seem that the Koman 
place of burial was on the west side of the road, 
where an altar-shaped monument was found, 
bearing the following inscription :— 














“ DM——SINM vixiT—— 
ANNIS XXv 
DIGNISS Ms.” 


The dashes indicate where the inscription is 
broken into lines. Before the “pm,” and the 
“xxv,” a heart-shaped leaf, pendant from a short 
stalk, is introduced. Does this occur elsewhere ? 
And what does it mean ? G. H. or S. 


MORGANATIC AND MORGENGABE. 
(3"¢ S. v. 235, 328.) 

As somewhat advanced in years, I can assure 
Mexetes I am not addicted to “a play of fancy” 
when I cannot support assertion by authority, or 
establish argument by fact. 





failure in another. Dr. Johnson was an excellent 
moralist and writer, but a very bad etymologist. 
In this belief, I look upon this ag exploded idea 
of deriving morganatic from morgengabe as a 
failure for the following reasons : — 

1. A term, the more distinctive it is of what it 
defines, is so much the more perfect: if a sup- 
posed derivative have no relation to its root, the 
derivation must be worthless. A morgengabe is 
not exclusively a concomitant to morganatic mar- 
riages: it is a legal accessory to erery marriage, 
ebenbiirtig or unebenbiirtig; and, consequent! \ 
if morgengabe were a distinctive and governing 
word, every marriage would be a morganatic one. 
The morgengabe (the morn’s gift) was originally 
a present, which the husband made to his spouse 
the morning after marriage. Formerly it was the 
custom to give such a gift, or present, at every 
marriage (I translate from a German work); 
later on, only at those of the nobility. In the 
laws of Saxony it was a fixed sum, to which every 
wife was entitled in lieu of dower; and the very 
fact of its being thus dealt with legally is proof 
that it need not be made a matter of agreement, 
which a morganatic marriage, where no legal rule 
prevailed, necessarily implies, and Heineccius 
himself, by the words “ acceptis certis preediis vel 
promissa certa pecunie summa,” admits. The 
morgengabe seems to have been brought, as an 
institution, by the Germans, from their Hercynian 
forests; and shadowed out already in Tacitus 
(De Germ., cap. xviii.) : — 

“ Dotem non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert. 
Intersunt parentes et propinqui, ac munera probant: 
munera non ad delicias muliebres quesita, nec quibus 
nova nupta comatur; sed boves et frenatum equum et 
scutum cum framea, gladioque. In hec munera uxor 
accipitur atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro offert. 
Hoc maximum vinculum, hec arcana sacra, hos con- 
jugales Deos arbitrantur.” 


In explanation of these useful gifts I may're- 
mark, that the compounding in the morgengabe 
for a sum of money the real dotation of a farm 
and its appendages, or any other substantial ma- 
terial chattel, was a later innovation. 

It is in furtherance, and confirming this prime- 
val practice, that Luther, in his translation of the 
Bible, uses morgengabe as the sum which the 
father of the bridegroom had to pay at every 
marriage to the family of the bride. It will not, 
I suppose, be insisted on, that morganatic mar- 
riages were then known. The legal requirement 
of a morgengabe at marriages was abolished for 
the kingdom of Saxony by edict, dated January 
31, 1839. But I have also a second objection, 
upon an etymological ground. In morgen, sound- 
ing to an English ear moryen, the final syllable is 
short — and then what becomes of the essential 
part of the word gabe? In morganatic it is long, 


Heineccius was undoubtedly an excellent jurist, | with an additional long @: its formation is analo- 
but excellence in one science does not preclude gous to fanatic and fanatisch, from fanum, 
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through the French fainean. Deducting the affix 
mor, which is merely intensitive, like our more — 
an undefined, because an undefinable idea of ex- 
tension, like also mour, meer, mare, Germ. Meer 
(the ocean)—we have remaining gana; which for 
all time, and in every country, signifies various 
modes and degrees of cheating and deception. 

In Germany, as we learn from the following 
passage in Suidas, this was the name of an an- 
cient spae-wife, one of those fatidical women, who, 
like Alrinia, who received the captive Varus to 
be immolated by her because she had predicted 
his defeat, ruled the destinies of the nation. This 
Gana, or Ganna, was received by the Emperor 
Domitian with the greatest honour and respect at 
Rome : — 

“ Kal Cdvva wapdevos ij wera Tijs BeAndas ev rH Keating 
Belfovca HAVev mpds Thy Aomeridvov.” 


It seems to have been taken by the Celtic no- 
bility as a favourite designation, no doubt from 
the respect in which these old ladies, as the inter- 
preters of the gods, were held: for one of the 
most successful Celtic risings against the Roman 
arms was under the leadership of Gannascus; and 
the favourite of Heliogabalus, named Ganys, was 
most probably a Celt. At all events, in gauner, 
a cheat, the Germans keep the idea of delusion 
chained to the word to the present day. 

The spread of the word through all the Indo- 
Germanic tongues may be traced in the following 
examples. Sometimes much cunning is necessary 
to deceit, and then we form ingenium; or, as in 
Sweden, gan, still denotes a species of conjuror. 
As simple deceit, we have the mediawval Latin 
words, engannum, engaunnium; the Portuguese 
and Spanish, enganno ; the French, engan. 

Since, as with us, these old witches were frequently 
bawds and coupleresses at Rome, the term, there- 
fore, as ganea, soon descended to the stews and 
brothels of that dissolute city. Thus Suetonius, in 
Caligula, who, like Haroun al Raschid, —“ ganeas 
atque adulteria capillamento celatus et veste longo 
noctibus obiret” (cap. xi.). And again, in Nero 
(cap. xxvii.): “depositw per littora et ripas di- 
versoria taberne parabantur, insignes ganee et 
matronarum institorias operas imitantium.” 

The expression of Juvenal (Sat. vi. 64) — 

“=. . ‘ .* Appula gannit 
Sicut in amplexu ” — 
though usually taken in a lewd sense, may per- 
haps only mean whispering or speaking low, since 
it will be confirmed in this sense by a passage in 
Apuleius (Aureus Asinus, lib. i.) : “ Hic illa ver- 
bosa et satis curiosa avis in auribus Veneris, filium 
lacerans, existimationem ganniebat.” * 


* That Juvenal here only meant the whispering, or 
low tones, used where people are half ashamed of their 
actions, may also be proved from another passage : — 


“ Ganire ad aurem nunquam didici.” 











With this diffused use of gana for all the pur- 
poses of deception and delusion, shall it not be 
also applicable to an institution based upon a 
willing delusion; and, as to the children of such 
marriage, a palpable deceit as a morganatic one ? 

Witu1uaM Bett, Ph. Dr, 

6, Creseent Place, Burton Crescent, 

April 13, 1864. 


Consett (3 §. v. 370, 422.) —T. B. and I 
should differ greatly, I fear, as to the scope of the 
term “revolutionary.” In the sense intended by 
me—in # merely parenthetical remark —I should 
find no difficulty in proving its applicability. The 
same of “conservatism.” I must, however, de- 
cline to make your publication the vehicle of 
political controversy. W. Lez. 


Lasso, AND stmILaR Weapons (3" S. v. 399.) 
I think there is no such thing as a lasso men- 
tioned in any ancient author, or figured in any 
bas relief or other representation. The nearest 
approach is the net used by the retiarius, or gla- 
diator, who fought with the secutor, using the 
net to entangle his adversary, and a small trident 
to disable him. When abroad, I was told the 
Croat cavalry, and some tribes of the Cossacks, 
use a curious and, in their hands, a very effective 
weapon. It is a whip with a very long lash, to 
the end of which (before going into action) they 
fix a perforated bullet. This they are said to be 
able to project with such force and certainty 
against a man’s forehead, as to fracture his skull 
and kill him, like a stone from a sling. Of course, 
the bullet is instantly withdrawn, and can be used 
again as often as they please. Is there any ac- 
count of this practice printed? If so, I should be 
glad to be referred to it? A.A 


Rosi Apare (3 §. v. 404.) — The interest- 
ing note of E. K. J. on this song will no doubt sur- 
prise some of our Scotch friends. The disciples 
of Blackstone and Coke maintain that evidence 
must be taken as a whole, and admitted as true 
or rejected altogether; but since legal logicians 
argue that when a part of the evidence is sus 
tained by strong additional proofs to the direct 
testimony, then the evidence must be taken in 
its entirety as correct. Without entering on the 
mysteries of “ Black-letter,” I may be permitted 
to add a small scrap of collateral evidence, as to 4 
portion of the proofs of E. K. J., which may be 
taken for what it is worth. It proves, however, 
beyond question, that the name of Adair was in 
the locality pointed out. An ancestor of mine, 
whose mental and physical faculties were spared 
to his ninety-fourth year, and who in his early 
days was a most unmitigated fox-hunter, I have 
often heard say, not sing, the ballad of the Kil- 
ruddery Hunt, which is a really spirited de- 
scriptive narrative of a dashing fox-hunt that took 
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place in the locality of Bray, ten miles from 

Dublin; and, in naming those who were present 

on that occasion, the following lines occur : — 

“We had the Loughlinstown * landlord, and bold Owen 
from Bray, 

And brave John Aparr he was with us that day ; 

Joe Devlin, Hall, Preston, and a huntsman so stout, 

Dick Holmes, a few others, and so we set out.” 

The song was very popular amongst the squire- 
archy, farmers, and peasantry in Wicklow and 
Wexford counties when I was a “little wee thing” 
some thirty-five summers ago. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

E. K. J. mentions a Mr. St. Leger, of Pucks- 
town, co. Dublin, as the author of “ Robin Adair.” 
Will E. K. J. send any genealogical particulars 
about this Mr. St. Leger to the Rev. E. F. Sr. 
Lxoer, Scotton Rectory, Kirton-in-Lindsey ? 


Quorations (3"¢ S. v. 378.) — The lines in- 

quired for, beginning — 
“Green wave the oak for ever o’er thy rest,” 

are the commencement of an exquisite poem by 
Mrs. Hemans, on the grave of Korner, the Ger- 
man soldier-poet, who fell in a skirmish with 
French troops on the 26th of August, 1813, only 
an hour after he had finished his famous Sword 
Song. The poem of Mrs. Hemans consists of 
nine stanzas, of which the first two are quoted at 
the above reference in “N. & Q.” It appeared 
in The Mirror in 1824, just forty years ago. The 
spirit, vigour, and pathos of the first two stanzas 
are perfectly sustained throughout, and it will 
amply reward an attentive perusal. F. C. H. 


Miscettanea Curtosa (3"* §. v, 282, 387.)—I 
think Prorrssor De Morgan is in error with 
respect to the identity of Turner’s Miscellanea 
Curiosa with Turner’s Mathematical Exercises. 
There were éwo persons named John Turner living 
in 1749; and both were correspondents to the 
mathematical department of the Ladies’ Diary at 
that period. The “ Mr. John Turner, of Heath, 
Yorkshire,” was most probably the editor of the 
Miscellanea Curiosa; and the “ Mr. Turner, of 
Brompton, near Rochester,” was the editor of the 
Mathematical Exercises. The latter work is in 
six numbers, five of which were “printed for 
James Morgan at the Three Cranes, in Thames- 
street” during 1750-1752; and the sixth was 
“printed and sold by R. Marsh” of Wrexham, in 
Wales. That it was an original work is evident 
from the preface and the contents. 

In the former, correspondents are requested to 
contribute “ Problems or Solutions” under the 
assurance that “ nothing shall appear to their dis- 
advantage ;" and in the latter may be found 
some curious correspondence relating to the “ ma- 
thematics and mathematicians” of the day. The 


-* The name of a village on the road from Dublin to 
Bray. Who was the landlord? 


editorship of the Ladies’ Diary was the “ bone of 
contention,” and the work contains some smart 
exposures of the doings of Captain Heath and his 
friends. 

On Simpson's being appointed editor in 1753, 
the Exercises appear to have been discontinued ; 


| the last number being added in order to complete 


the work. I have given a pretty full account of 
the Mathematical Exercises, in vol. 1. pp. 266-273, 
of the Mechanics’ Magazine for 1849. 

T. T. Wireiyson. 


Surnames (3° S. iv. 122, &c.)—Would not the 
passage in St. Luke’s gospel, chap. xxii. 3, go far 
to prove that surnames were in existence long 
before we suppose ? for he there expressly states, 
that Judas was “ surnamed Iscariot,” proving that 
the Jews had double names at least. There are 


| other instances in the gospels of double, or sur- 


names; and when Christianity spread, and intro- 
duced baptism, is it not likely that the baptised 


| received the name of some saint to the already 





existing surname, so that here is a clue to an 
earlier origin of surnames than is at present al- 


lowed? Or do we only copy from the Jews in 
this, as in many other respects? §. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Sm Epwarp Gorces, Knr. (3" §S. v. 377.) — 
The following rough notes may be useful. 

James I. 1606. To Sir Thomas Gorges, Knt., 
Keeper of his highness’ park at Richmond, 125i. 
to the owners of certain lands taken into said 
park. 

James I. 1609. Paid 2327. 10s. to John Killi- 
grew in full satisfaction of certain damages sus- 
tained by him about the building of Pendennis 
Fort, Cornwall, and for his losses in the profits of 
lands and woods thought fit to be reserved to main- 
tain said fort, so certified by Sir Ferdinando Gor- 
ges, Knt., and other commissioners appointed to 
survey the same. 

James I. 1611, July. To Sir Edward Gorges, 
Knt., Capt. of his majesty's castle of Hurst, the 
sum of 791. 13s. 4d., to be by him employed about 
the repairing of certain breaches in the beach 
extending from the mainland to his majesty’s said 
castle. 

At Hampton Court Palace there are two por- 
traits described by Mr. Jameson as No. 252, a 
young man with long hair called here Sir Theo- 
bald Gorges. No. 648, portrait of a young man 
inscribed with the name, “ Gorges.” 

At Kensington Palace there was a portrait in- 
scribed “ Mr. Gorge,” in white, with a red scarf 
(possibly one of these). 

In 1716 the Beaufort family possessed a large 
messuage in Chelsea, formerly the property of 
Sir Arthur Gorge. 

Sir Thomas Gorges, by Queen Elizabeth's order, 
acquainted Mary with the detection of Babington’s 








- 





conspiracy, and the execution of her confederates, 
1587. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, sending a message to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, this oflicer had a conference 
with him in a boat on the Thames, and there dis- 
covered all their proceedings — the plot for which 
Essex lost his life, 1601. A. F. B. 


LANGUAGE USED tn Roman Courts, etc. (3" S. 
v. 356.) — With reference to the language used 
in the judicial courts of their provinces, it is well- 
known that the Romans “inflexibly maintained 
in the administration of civil as well as mili- 
tary government” the use of the Latin tongue. 
The words are Gibbon’s (vol. i. p. 42, Milman). 
This was true of all the Roman provinces, but of 
the east in a fur less degree than of the west ; and, 


according to Donaldson, the Jews and Greeks | 


were the most unwilling to give up the “ flowing 
rhythms " of their native tongue for the terse and 
business-like language of their conquerors. But 
the Romans knew too well the powerful influence 
of language over national manners to neglect to 
enforce the constant use of Latin in all the coun- 
tries which they subdued, at least in all matters of 
law and government. Cf. Donaldson, Varr. c. xiv. 
§ 6; Cic. Orat. pro Fonteio, i. §1; Juv. Sat. i.44; 
vii. 147-8; xv. 111. A. G. S. 


adorn trAaxes, x. 7. A. (3° S. v. 260, 307.) —There 
certainly seems to be every reason to think that 
the conjectures of Wagner, and before him of 
Erasmus, as to this passage are gorrect, that it is 
part of a speech of Agamemnon to Menelaus. 
These two brothers were, as is well known, sons 
of Atreus; and the first had succeeded to the 
throne of his father at Mycene, by the death or 
expulsion of Thyestes; the second having become 
King of Lacedemon, and presiding at Sparta. 

The legend of Telephus is that he had been 
wounded by Achilles; and having been told that 
only the man who had inflicted the wound could 
heal it, he went to Agamemnon, then ruling at 
Mycena, to entreat his intercession with the hero 
for that purpose. Agamemnon seems to have re- 
ceived Telephus coolly, for we find the latter seized 
his young son Orestes, and threatened to slay him 
unless the father complied with his request, which, 
after some delay, was done, and Achilles healed 
the wound with some of the rust from the spear 
which had caused the injury. 

We know from Aristophanes (who quizzes the 
play of Euripides in every possible fashion), and 
also from Horace, that Telephus is represented as 
seeking this assistance in the state of the deepest 
poverty, and as an exile. Agamemnon was at 

yeenw. What could be more probable than 
that the scene was laid at the entrance of the 
citadel of that city, the famous gate of lions, which 
still exists to the present day, and before which 
was laid the scene of the Agamemnon of Aischy- 
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| tas, and of the Electra of Sophocles? What 
| could be more probable than that the two brothers 
might have been introduced conversing together 
there, and what could be more fitting than for the 
| elder, Agamemnon, to say to the younger, “ Sparta 
| has fallen to your lot, rule orderly over it, as 
| we for our own part do Mycenew”? The use of 
| the word «cécye: seems to point to Homer, who, 
| both in the Jliad and Odyssey, calls the brother 
| Atridae 30m xoouirope Aacv. 
| Some curious matter might turn on the use of 
the word axes, which signifies in its primitive 
sense, to obtain by Jot. I cannot lay my hand 
on any account of the failure of the dynasty of 
| Lacedeemon, and the succession of Menelaus ; but 
the passage in question would lead us to suppose 
that the latter was the result of the suffrages 
of the people. A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Tue Batuot: “Taree Brive Beans,” etc, 
(3" S. v. 297, 385.) — The expression is of long 
standing: it occurs in ‘Tom Brown's version of the 
“ Timon,” ine Dryden’s Lucian (1711), and is 
quoted by Tytler as an example of licentious 
translation : — 


“Gnathonides. Ti rodro; wales, & Tiuwy; wapripoua 
& ‘Hpdxaeis, iod, iod, wpoxadodual oe Tpavuaros eis “Apeov 
wayov. 

“ Timon. Kad why by ye uixpdv erBpadivns, povou Tdka 
mpokexAnon “e.—Timon, c. xlvi. ed. Bipont. i, 114. 


“ Gnathonides. Confound him! What a blow he has 
given me! What’s this for, old Touchwood? Bear wit- 
ness, Hercules, that he has struck me. I warrant youl 
shall make you repent of this blow. I°ll indite vou on an 
action on the case, and bring you coram nobis for an 
assault and battery. 

“ Timon. Do, thou confounded law pimp, do; but if 
thou stay’st one minute longer, I’ll beat thee to pap, and 
make thy bones rattle in thee like three biue beans in a blue 
bag. Go, stinkard, or else I shall make you alter your 
action, and get me indicted for manslaughter.” P. 212. 

Tytler, Essay on the Principles of Translation, 
8vo, London, 1797. 
H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 


The words of one of the “merry rounds” in 
Catch that Catch Can, or a Choice Collection of 
Catches, Rounds, and Canons. London, printed 
for John Benson, &c., 1652, are as follows: — 

“ As there be three blew beans in a blew bladder, 
And thrice three rounds in a long ladder; 
As there be three nooks in a corner cap, 
And three corners and one in a map; 

Ev’n so like unto these 
There be three Universities, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and James.” 

The last word, I suppose, refers to King James's 

College at Chelsea. Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 





Joun Brana tHe Vocauist (3" S. v. 318.)— 
Braham’'s first appearance on the stage was at 
Covent Garden Theatre, April 21, 1787, for the 
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benefit of Mr. Leoni, an Italian singer of cele- 
brity, who had instructed the young vocalist. The 
play was the Duenna, and, according to the ad- 
vertisement, ““At the end of Act 1, ‘ The Soldier 
tired of War's Alarms,’ by Master Braham, being 
his first appearance on any stage.” And again, 
after the first act of the farce, he sang the fa- 
vourite song of “ Ma chére Amie.” At the open- 
ing of the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, on 
June 20 in the same year, “ Between the acts of 
the play, ‘ The Soldier tired of War's Alarms’ was 
sung with great success by a little boy, Master 
Abram, the pupil of Leoni,” according to The 
Chronicle; and another paper said, “ Yesterday 
evening we were surprised by a Master Abraham, 
a young pupil of Mr. Leoni. He promises fair to 
attain perfection, possessing every requisite neces- 
sary to form a capital singer.” I quote from some 
collections formed by the late Mr. Fillinham. I 
have not seen the newspapers themselves, but 
have no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
information. Mr. Peter Cunningham then may be 
right in his assertion concerning the bill in which 
Braham is called “ Master Abrahams;” but is he 
right in placing his notice of the event under 
Goodman's Fields Theatre? The theatre in which 
Garrick made his first appearance was in Ayliffe 
Street; and John Palmer's theatre, called the Roy- 
alty Theatre, was erected in Well Street, in the 
same locality, but on an entirely different site. 
Epwarp F. Rimsautr. 


Ancio-Saxon AND oTHER MepiavaL Sears 
(2™ S. xii. 9, 94.)—Another proof that the Anglo- 
Saxons used seals as well as the Normans, may be 
found at the end of the rhyming charter, the 
grant of sanctuary, &c., at Ripon, by Athelstan 
to St. Wilfrid. The king says,— 

“And my seale have I sett yerto, 
For I will at na man it undo.” 
See Dugdale, Monast., vol. ii. p. 133. 

A short time back, while examining some of the 
parchment writs, &c., discovered in the old trea- 
sury at Westminster Abbey, we found several 
small round flattish ladles, about as big as a two- 
shilling piece. They seem to have been used for 
melting the wax for affixing seals to the various 
documents. In this case, while it was soft the strip 
of parchment or other ligature by which they were 
attached could have been conveniently dipped into 
the wax, and when cooled enough the seal would 
be easily impressed, as we see them. Have such 
utensils been seen elsewhere ? 

While on this subject permit me also to note a 
curious passage from a charter quoted in Selden's 
Titles of Honour, part 1. chap. iii. It is from the 
Lord of Dol, in Brittany, to the Abbey of Vieu- 
ville, and about the year 1170; he says, — 

“And because I was not as yet a knight, and had not 
a seal of my own (quia Miles non eram et proprium Si- 





gillum non habebam) we have sealed this charter by the 
authority of the seal of Sir John our father.” 

Selden also quotes from Du Tillet an old deci- 
sion of 1376 (more than two hundred years later), 
where it is said, “‘ an esquire when he receives the 
order of knighthood is to change his seal” (sigil- 
lum mutare). From this it would seem, in earliest 
times, none below the dignity of a knight were 
entitled to use seals at all. A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


A Butt or Burke's (3"¢ S. v. 212, 267, 366.) — 
As the original querist in this matter, I must con- 
fess that my difficulty is not removed by Mr. De 
Morean’s suggestion, that Burke’s word may 
have been component instead of integral. There 
is still the extremely paradoxical character of a 
proposition, which states that A. and B. are the 
same thing, being different parts—whether in- 
tegral or component, If we suppose that Burke 
meant to say—‘“ The Church and the State are 
one and the same thing, though they are also dif- 
ferent integral parts of the same whole”—the ex- 
pression is still an awkward one; but the intention 
is evident, as Lonp Lytrre.tron understands it: 
“Church and State are the same while looked at 
in two different aspects.” In any case, I cannot 
see the inconsequence which Lory Lytretton 
attributes to the sentence which follows: “ For 
the Church has been always,” &c. These words 
refer to that part of the preceding sentence which 
affirms the identity of the Church and the State : 
for (adds Burke) the Church comprehends the 
clergy and laity, as the State does also. 

C. G. Prowerr. 

Carlton Club. 


Encravine By Bartosozzi (3" S. v. 377.) — 
The engraving forms the frontispiece of Leigh 
Hunt's first work: Juvenilia; or a Collection of 
Poems written between the Ages of Twelve and 
Sixteen. The printer was probably Raphael West, 
whose name appears in the List of Subscribers, 
together with that of Benjamin West, P.R.A. The 
reference, judging from the motto, seems to be to 
Poverty in the abstract : — 

‘« And ah! let Pity turn her dewy eyes, 
Where gasping penury unfriended lies! J 


Sir Jonn Jacon or Bromtey (3"¢ S. v. 213.)— 
Sir John was the son of Abraham Jacob (of Brom- 
ley, Middlesex, and of Gamlingay), and of Mary, 
daughter of Francis Rogers of Dartford, Kent. 
Abraham died May 6, 1629; and his monument 
is, or was, at Bromley, near Bow. John was one 
of seven sons, and six daughters. Charles I. 
knighted him in 1633. He was a farmer of the 
customs; suffered in the king’s cause, and was 
made baronet in 1665. He built a house at Brom- 
ley ; had three wives —1. Elizabeth Halliday, or 
Holliday, by whom he had two sons and one 
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daughter; 2. Alice, daughter of Thos. Clowes, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters; 
3. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Ashburnham, 
‘Knt., by whom he had one daughter. He was 
Commissioner and Farmer of Customs again in 
Charles II.’s reign ; and died 1665-6. His eldest 
son, Sir John, succeeded him; married Catherine, 
daughter of William, Lord Allington; and died 
1675, and was buried in the Savoy Church, Strand. 
His son Sir John served in the army, and died 
1740. His son Hildebrand succeeded to the title. 
Arms. Argent, a chevron, gules, between three 
tigers’ heads erased, proper. Crest. On a wreath 
a tiger passant, proper, marred and turned. 
Motto. “ Parta tueri.” 


Cuarerone (3" S. v. 280.) — The word chape- 
roness is used in Webster's Devil's Law Case, Act 
I. Se. 2. Romelio is charging the lady's com- 
panion to be very vigilant over her mistress, and 
says : — 

“ . . . but, my precious chaperoness, 

I trust thee the better for that; for I have heard 

There is no warier keeper of a park, 

To prevent stalkers, or your night-walkers, 

Than such a man as in his youth has been 

A most notorious deer-stealer.” 
From its allusion (Act IV. Se. 2) to the massacre 
of the English by the Dutch at Amboyna, this 
play is supposed to have been written in 1622. 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Urrer anp Lower Empire (3™ S, v. 379.) — 
The term Upper Empire is not, I believe, in use. 
The term Lower Empire is used by Gibbon 
(ch. lxviii. p. 250, note) for the remains of the 
Roman Empire at Constantinople, and was adopted 
by him from the French, Bas Empire. In 364 the 
Roman Empire was divided into East and West, 
Constantinople and Rome being the respective 
chief cities, and in 476 the Empire of Rome ter- 
minated, whilst the Empire at Constantinople con- 
tinued till 1453. The expression “ Lower Roman 
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Empire of the West,” means “the Lower Empire,” | 


or “the Greek Empire of the East.” 


It is called | 


“l’Empire Gree Oriental” by Koch (iii. 19). I | 


think the term bas, as applied to this Empire, re- 
fers to its inferiority in historical importance as 
compared with the ancient Roman grandeur. It 


is probable that Du Cange (= Du Fresne) may | 


have first used this term in his Byzantine His- 


tories, for in the titles to his Greek and Roman | 


Glossaries he uses the words “ mediw et infime 
the sense of bas. T. J. Buckxron. 


A Passion ror Wrrnessrxa Executions (3"4 
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In Walsoken, adjoining Wisbech, an aged man, 
apparently of the middle class, was pointed out to 
me about fourteen years ago; and it was stated 
that, for a considerable portion of his life, there 
had not been a public execution within a hundred 
miles (including London) without his travelling 
expressly to witness it. In early life he had been 
in business; but had long retired, and was pos- 
sessed of considerable cottage property. 

W. Les. 


Forx Lore tn tae Sours-rast or Irexanp 
(3" S. v. 353.) — Every one of the customs and 
superstitions mentioned by Mr. RepMonp, under 
the above title, were commonly practised and 
fully believed in by all classes in Cornwall some 





thirty or forty years ago; and are still, I doubt 


| not, by the lower classes in the more remote dis- 


tricts. This is not a little singular, and would 
seem to be derived from the common descent of 
the people from the same Celtic stock. 

Joun Mactrean. 

Hammersmith. 

Mrs. Mary Deverett (3S. v. 379.) — There 
are former notices of Mrs. Mary Deverell of 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, in “ N. & Q.” 1*§, 
xii. 312; and 2™* S. i. 16, 130. Her Sermons were 
dedicated to the Princess Royal, March 19, 1776, 
published, 1777. In the title-page “ Gloucester- 
shire” is printed in italics, as if to distinguish her 
from some other person. Her abilities seem to 
have been much overrated, if the remarks current 





about her when I was a boy, were correct. 
P. H. F. 


Coxrnertt (3" S. v. 300, 384.)—In Potgiesser’s 
valuable work, De Statu Servorum, reference is 
made to the “Coliberti.” I quote the following 
passage and note from lib. iv. c. 14, p. 781: — 

“ Deniqne notes velim, libertos aliquando collibertorum 
nomine signari.* Neque tamen idcirco necessum videtur, 
protinus novam speciem effingere, cum revera nullam dis- 
crimen inter utrosque adsit, sed genus sint inter servos 
et ingenuos fluctuans. Notissimum enim est, tametsi res 
quepiam diversas appellationes sortiatur, non tamen no- 
vas ideo ejus constitui species.” 

W. B. Mac Case. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 
Your correspondent will find a full and very 
satisfactory account of coliberti in Samuel Hey- 


wood's Ranks of the People, well indexed. . 
Sr. 





* The note attached to the word signari is important, 


a: 4a Mgt . | on account of the variety of authorities cited : — 
Grecitatis et Latinitatis,” where infime conveys | 


8. v. 33).—It may be worth a short note to cor- | 


roborate so singular a morbid tendency as that 
furnished through your correspondent, Ropert 
Kemper. 


“ Apud MEICHELBECK, tom. i. p. ll, Hist. Frising., num. 
MCCXL, traditur predium, quod Sigawold libertus possi- 
det. Colliberti vero dicuntur, penes BALUziuM, Histor. 
Tutel. adpend. art. col. 445, ubi anno mc. donantur manst 
eum servis et ancillis et collibertis. Idem fit tom. iv. 
Galli Christ. SamMAKTHANORUM Eorumque fit men- 


tio in appendice ad Origin. Palat. Frenent, p. 29. Ob- 
| servante viro eruditissimo Estrore Comm. de Minist. 
§ 209.” 
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Martial, lib. xiv. ep. 20, is also referred to by the 
same author, lib. vii. ep. 71: and the Delphin 
commentator has supplied a reply to the query 
of your correspondent, by quoting the authority of 
Calcagnini, who wrote a treatise, De Talorum, 
Tesserarum, et Calculorum Ludés, and positively de- 
cided that the game mentioned in Martial is not 
chess. Abundant information upon this subject 
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innumerable extracts from parish registers of Car- 
sington, Callow, &c. &ec. L. Jewrrr. 
Derby. 


Parapin’s “Devises Herorques” (3" S. v. 
339.) — In a note to Mr. Prnxerron’s interesting 
letter on “Shakspeare and Mary Queen of Scots,” 
it is stated that the first edition of Paradin's Devises 


| Heroiques et Emblémes was published at Paris, 


will be found in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and | 


Roman Antiquities, in verb. “ Latrunculi,” p. 670 
(2nd edit.) ; and Alezandri ab Alexandro, lib. iii. 
c. 21, vol. i. pp. 788, 789 (Leyden, 1673.) 

W. B. Mac Case. 


Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 


Foster Arms (3" §, i. 289.) — The following 
answer to Mr. Hutcurnson’s inquiry may be 
sufficiept. In 1711, Thomas and Edward Hutch- 
inson gave to the Second Church in Boston two 
silver dishes, on which the Hutchinson arms are 
engraved. A third dish, uniform with them, and 
given no doubt at the same time, bears the follow- 
ing coat: a chevron between three bugle-horns. 
As both brothers married daughters of Col. John 
Foster, it can hardly be doubted that this was the 
Foster coat of arms, and that the plates were in- 
herited from him. 

There were two other families here of the name, 
who used arms; viz. that of Hopestill Foster of 
Dorchester, who bore a chevron between three 
bugle-horns, on a chief, as many leopards’ faces ; 


and that of Richard Foster of Charlestown, who | 


bore a chevron between three bugle-horns: crest, 
an arm embowed, holding a broken spear. 
W. H. Wurrmore. 


“Tae Dust University Review” (3" S. v. 
343.) — Your correspondent is, I think, slightly 
in error, inasmuch as a friend, who has given a 
large share of his attention to Irish periodical 
literature, with a view to publication, informs me 
in a letter relative to the Dublin University Re- 
view, “that four numbers were all that appeared 
of this best of Irish periodicals of its class; the 
first having made its appearance in January, and 
the last in October, 1833.” If wrong, we (for I 
can answer for him as well as for myself’) shall be 
glad to be corrected. ABHBA. 


Greatorex on Greatrakes Famity (3"™ §. y. 
399.) —If your correspondent, Mr. James Fin- 
Larson, will refer to the Reliquary Quarterly 
Archeological Journal, vol. iv., he will find at pp. 
81 to 96, and 220 to 236, an elaborate genealo- 
gical and historical article on this family, from 
the pen of the Rev. Samuel Hayman, the histo- 
rian of Youghal. This history of the Greatrakes 
family contains all the information on the various 
branches which at present it has been possible to 
obtain, and includes notices of “the Stroker,” 
and other eminent members of the family, with 


1557. I much wonder where that information 
was obtained, for Dibdin, in The Decameron, i. 
264, gives us to understand that, in the Marquis 
of Blandford’s library there was an edition, pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1551, and does not vouch for its 
being the first. G. S. C. 


Sutton Farry (3" §. i. 131.)—Absence from 
England has prevented my noticing earlier the 
memoranda in “N. & Q.” on this head. It ap- 

ears to me doubtful whether the Suttons are of 
Seunen origin at all, and still more doubtful 
whether the families now existing are descended 


| from one stock. There are several places in Eng- 


land named Sutton: one in particular in the 
parish of Prestbury, in the county of Chester, 
where a family of Suttons were located at a very 
early period. There still remains a fine old black 
and white mansion called Sutton Hall, about two 
miles to the south of Macclesfield, shorn of half 
its original dimensions, with a double moat, and 
some fine old timber still standing. I do not now 
remember the date of the house, but it is of very 


| great antiquity ; many hundred years old, much 


older even than Moreton Hall in the same county. 
It appears to have been built before glass came into 
common use, as the windows of the chapel behind 
the house are of talc, instead of glass. The walls 
are of vast thickness; so much so, that when a 
door of communication was cut through, between 
two adjoining rooms on the ground-floor, a pas- 
sage of some length had to be opened through the 
solid wall. The ancient stone staircase still re- 
mains in the open courtyard, by which access was 
formerly gained to the open corridor on to which 
the upper rooms all open. The hall was in good 
repair a few years ago; and is, I believe, the pro- 
perty of the Binghams, Earls of Lucan, by de- 
scent from the Belasyse family, Earls and Viscounts 
Fauconberg—of whom several interesting monu- 
ments remain in the old church of St. Michael, at 
Macclesfield. The arms of this family of Sutton, 
from a copy in my possession, are :—Quarterly 
Ist and 4th, argent, a chevron sa. between three 
bugles or, strung sa. 2nd and 3rd, argent, a 
chevron sa. between three cross crosslets or. 
Crest. Issuing out of a ducal coronet or, a demi- 
lion rampant, queue furchée, vert. 

The first ancestor of this family in the pedigree 
I have, is “ Onyt,” whose son “ Adam ” was grantee 
of Sutton aforesaid from Hugh Cyveliok, Earl of 
Chester, ante 1181; and took the addition of “De 
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Sutton,” in consequence. His son, Adam de Sut- 
ton, was the Master-Serjeant of Macclesfield 
Forest, ante 1226: from whence came, I presume, 
the bugles in the arms. Crarence Hatt, 

Canada West. 

Tue Sun panctnc on Easter Sunpay Morn- 
ino (3™ S. v. 394.) — This is not only a folk lore 
tradition in the south-east of Ireland, but amongst 
@ certain (and not unintelligent) class, amounts 
almost to an article of faith, if it can be so called. 
If the morning of Easter Day happens to be fine, 
clear, and sunny, all classes of young and old are 
up before Sol peeps from the east, in order to see 
him dance in the glorious morning of our redemp- 
tion. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

* Meprrations on Lire anv Deatu” (3S. v. 
400.) — These Meditations, professing to be trans- 
late:l from the German, were published in their 
original language many years ago* by the author, 
Heinrich Zschokke (the Walter Scott of Switzer- 
land, as be was frequently called, from his making 
Swiss subjects so much the theme of his pen), but 
at first anonymously. They are contained in the 
Stunden der Andacht,—a work, as its title imports, 
of a devotional character, and written in a very 
popular and pleasing style. 

The work has gone through many editions in 
the original. In the last edition of the author's 
Works, in 36 vols. 12mo, Aarau, 1859, the Stunden 
form vols. xx. to xxix. inclusive. Zschokke was a 
native of Magdeburg, born in 1771, and died in 
1848. His other works consist chiefly of tales, 
founded on Swiss legends; and of histories of 
Switzerland and Bavaria, &c. During the greater 
part of his life he resided in Switzerland. 

A selection from the Stunden was published by 
the late Mr. J. D. Haas, in 1843, under the title 
of Hours of Devotion; and the present Medita- 
tions were translated and published by the com- 
mand of Her Majesty the Queen, as a tribute 
of respect and affection to the memory of the 
Prince Consort, by whom the Stunden were much 
perused and highly valued. J. Macray. 


Tae Curistian Name, Murrua (3" S. v. 356.) 
The name Murtha is, no doubt, a corruption of 
Muredach. St. Muredach was a disciple of St. 
Patrick, and by him consecrated the first Bishop 
of Killala. The name would easily and naturally 
become softened down to Murtha, or as it is some- 
times _ Murtagh. In Scotland it became 
Murdoch. F. C. H. 


Ertscorat Seat (3" S. v. 357.) —The inscrip- 
tion—“'S . Thome . dei . gracia . episcopi . manu- 
encis "—is, I have no doubt, that of a Bishop of 
St. David's. The last word is, or is intended to 
be, menevensis, the Latin name of the see being 
Menevia. 





* Aarau, 1809-16, 8 vols. 





Rosert Berrerriecy’s “ Mascuii” (3° §. jij, 
166, 220.) —I have a copy of this very rare book, of 
which only two other appear to be known: one in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and one, without title, in 
the Bodleian Library. Some years since, I searched 
in vain the British Museum, and all accessible 
bibliographical works for any clue to it. The 
title is discoloured, and the book has been pierced 
by a worm, but the holes have been neatly filled, 
I bought it for a penny at a nati 

- Lez. 


“Tue Postsoy ross’p or nis Mar (3° §. iii, 
307, 398.) —H. S. G. does not answer T. The 
edition in T.’s possession, dated 1706, is the one 
that Dunton, in 1705, in his Life and Errors, 
said would “in a few months be reprinted, and 
severely corrected.” The edition of 1706 is, how- 
ever, so free, that either the “severe correction” 
did not produce much improvement, or else the 
former edition must have been very naughty, 
The Postman robbed of his Mail, 1719, is, I think, 
a later edition of the same work. W. Lez. 


Davison’s Case (3% S. v. 399.) — The case 
alluded to by An Inner Tempvar, is narrated 
without names in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1812 (vol. lxxxii. pp 1, 349), where it is 
quoted from the Monthly Mirror, vol. ix. The 
facts are given as authentic, and are in some re- 
spects even more extraordinary than they appear 
in your correspondent’s version of the story. 

A Mippce Temprar. 


Aneetic Vision or THE Dyna (3 S. iv. 351.) 
Mr. Maups’s query has recalled vividly to my 
memory a very remarkable instance of such an 
occurrence. A few years since, I was present at 
the death-bed of a dear relative ; and, at the time 
of the circumstances which I am about to relate 
taking place, there were in the room with the 
dying girl, besides myself, her three sisters (one 4 
widow, both of the others married—one being m 
wife), and the nurse. It was early on a summers 
morning; no sun was visible, the sky entirely 
concealed by a mass of dull grey clouds. The 
bedroom window, which fronted the south-west, 
thrown wide open, and the curtains drawn back to 
admit air to the patient sufferer, who was nearly 
suffocated from dropsy. 

We stood at either side of her bed, looking on, 
expecting, indeed hoping for her speedy release. 
She lay, or rather sat up, supported by pillows; 
her head thrown back, gasping for breath, 
evidently sinking rapidly. Suddenly her face 
shone with so brilliant a radiance, of a bright 
golden colour, that I involuntarily turned to the 
window to see whether it was reflected from the 
sky. There was nothing of the kind. I looked at 
her again. Her eyes, enlarged far beyond their 
Ratural size, became extraordinarily bright, and 
her countenance remained illumined for about 
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half a minute. We gazed on her in mute astonish- 
ment. The supernatural light gradually faded 
away ; she turned her head from one to the other 
of us, and, with a surprising effort, exclaimed: 
“Did you not hear it? the shouts—the shouts 
of victory!” and appeared greatly disappointed 
at our silence. She then grew rapidly weaker, 
and within an hour or so breathed her last. 
Within a few hours after her death, we related 
this extraordinary scene to the doctor and the 
clergyman, who had been her kind and constant 
attendants; as also, to several relatives and 
friends. 

For obvious reasons, I omit further particulars, 
but I shall be very happy to supply them in de- 
tail to your correspondent. I enclose an envelope 
with my address. Y. S. M. 


Batties 1x Encianp (3" §. v. 398.) —The 
Barons’ War, by W. H. Blaauw, Esq., for many 
years honorary secretary to the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society, contains a chapter (ch. xv.) 
devoted to the Battle of Evesham. The chapter 
consists of twenty-three pages, and the references 
are numerous. [ shall have great pleasure in 
lending my copy to J. D. M‘K. 

Wrnne E. Baxter. 


Croydon. 


Hixpvo Gons (3" S. v. 399.) —In arranging 
his Hindoo Pantheon, Mr. Davinson might feel 
interested in a set of coarse pictures, in all about 
eighty, by a native artist, which I procured some 
years ago, in Calcutta. They represent most of 
their popular deities, with incidents in their le- 
gends, but unfortunately I have lost the Key I 
had with them. This, however, no doubt will be 
found in some of the books brought to Mr. D.’s 
notice; and if he would like to see mine, I shall 
be happy to send it to him. A. G. 


Although Vishnu is usually represented carried 
by either Hanuman (Pan) or Guruden (Mercury), 
when moving from one place to another, your 
correspondent Jonn Davipson may rest assured 
that the image he possesses of a Hindoo god 
seated on a tortoise is Vishnu in that incarnation. 
By command of Bramha, or as he is otherwise 
called, Pru-Japutee (Jupiter), the lord of all 
creatures, Vishnu, after having delivered the 
earth from a deluge, supported it upon his back 
under the form of a tortoise, in which position 
the Hindoos believe it still continues. The Greek 
and Roman mythology was derived from that of 
India, the Indian from the Egyptian. The Indian 
fable of Vishnu as the tortoise supporting the 
earth on his back, suggested to the Greeks the 
myth of the broad-backed Atlas in a stooping 
ew. supporting the mountains of the earth. 

he tortoise of Indian superstition is analogous to 
the scarabeus of ancient Egypt, and both have 
the same emblematical signification. The above 
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story of Vishnu delivering the world or its in- 
habitants from a deluge when in the form of a 
tortoise, which may be compared to that of an 
ark, when added to the facts that in Vish-Nu is 
preserved the oriental name of Noah, and that 
Vishnu is called the Preserver, may be regarded 
as a Hindoo record of the preservation of the 
survivors of the human race by Noah at the 
Deluge. H. C. 


Tuomas Bentwey, oF Cutswick or TurRNHAM 
Green (3" S. v. 376.) —This gentleman, who was 
the partner of the celebrated Wedgwood, was 
buried at Chiswick. On the east wall of the 
chancel of Chiswick church is a monument to his 
memory. His epitaph tells us that “he was 
blessed with an elevated and comprehensive un- 
derstanding ; he possessed a warm and brilliant 
imagination, a pure and elegant taste. His ex- 
tensive abilities were guided by the most ex- 
panded philanthropy in forming and executing 
plans for the public good.” Over the monument 
is his bust in white marble. 

I should be glad to know something more of 
this Thomas Bentley, as Wedgwood’s biographers, 
as far as I have seen, are entirely ignorant in the 
matter, and confound him with Richard Bentley, 
the only son of the celebrated Greek scholar. 

In a notice of Wedgwood in Chambers’s Book 
of Days (i. 44), I find the following passage : — 

“ He [ Wedgwood ] took into partnership Mr. Bentley, 
son of the celebrated Dr. Bentley, and opened a ware- 
house in London, where the gouds were exhibited and 
sold. Mr. Bentley, who was a man of learning and taste, 
and had a large circle of acquaintance among men of 
rank and science, superintended the business in the me. 
tropolis.” 


All this is mere error and assumption. Dr. 
Bentley had only one son, Richard, who died 
October 23, 1782; whereas Thomas Bentley, the 
partner of Josiah Wedgwood, died at Turnham 
Green in 1780. 

In December, 1781, a twelve days’ sale oc- 
curred at Christie’s, being “ the stock of Messrs. 
Wedgwood and Bentley.” This was for the divi- 
sion of the property, the latter, as we have seen, 
having died in the previous year. 

Epwarp F, Rimsavttr. 


Worrr, Garpener To Henry VIII. (3" S. v. 
195.) — In Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
p- 719, it is stated that : — 

“ It appears from Turner’s Herbal that the apricot was 
cultivated here in 1562; and in Hakluyt’s Remembrancer, 
1582, it is affirmed that the apricot was procured out of 
Italy by Wolfe, a French priest, gardener to Henry 
Vil.” 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


CrassicaL QUOTATIONS WITTILY APPLIED OR 
RENDERED (2™ S. ix. 116, &c.)—Coleridge, in a 
marginal note upon Baxter's Life, observes : — 
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“Schoolmasters are commonly punsters. My old 
master, the Rev. James Bowyer, the Hercules furens of 
the phlogistic sect, but an incomparable teacher, used to 
translate, Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu,—first 
reciting the Latin words, and observing that they were 
the fundamental article of the Peripatetic School,—‘ You 
must flog a boy, before you can make him understand?’ 
—or, ‘ You must lay it in at the tail before you can get 
it into the head.’” 

ErmIonNaACcuH. 

Casts or Srars (3" S. v. 419.)—Ordinary 
white wax is an excellent material, by reason of 
the facilities it offers for manipulation. Gum- 
arabic, very concentrated, will answer; but it of 
course takes some time to dry, and that is an 
inconvenience. Groace F, CuampBers. 

Royal Institution. 

Sy 


-e full in- 
9 


Gutta Percha, for manipulation. 
structions in Journal of the Institute, vol. v. p.33 
H. T. E. 
“Cuckoo Oats,” Etc. (3 S. v. 394.) — The 
meaning of this phrase is simply this. If the 
spring is so backward, that the oats cannot be sown 
till the cuckoo is heard, or, the autumn so wet 
that the latter-math crop of hay cannot be got in 
till the woodcocks come over, the farmer is sure 
to suffer great losses. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. 
ondam Monachi 8S. Albani, 
Padited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. 
1881—1423. 
Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard ITI. 
and Henry VIl. Edited by James Gairdner. Vol. I/. 
Annales Monastici. Vol I. 
1060—1232); Annales de Theokesberia (A.D. 1066— 
1263); Annales de Burton (A.D. 1004—1263). 
by Henry Richards Luard, M.A. 
Three more volumes of the goodly and useful Series of 


Thome Walsingham 
Historia Anglicana. 


Vol. Il, A.D. 


Chronicles, issuing under the direction of the Master of 


the Rolls, have been put forth to the great profit of the 
students of our earlier history. 
second and concluding volume of Mr. Riley’s edition of 
Walsingham’s Chronicles of St. Alban’s. Mr. Riley has 
not only bestowed considerable pains upon this work, 
but has added greatly to its value by a series of interest- 
ing Appendices, and a full and carefully compiled Index. 

Like Mr. Riley’s volume, Mr. Gairdner’s is the second 
and final volume of The Letters and Papers illustrative of 
the Reigns of Richard Til. and H nry Vil. It is similar 
in arrangement to the preceding, and contains numerous 
additional letters and papers ; not merely legal and formal 
documents, but contemporary papers of general historical 
interest, many of which have been derived from foreign 
archives. Like Mr. Riley’s volume, too, this of Mr. 
Gairdner has its value increased by its Appendix and 
Index. 

Mr. Luard’s volume is the first of a collection of the 
various Annales preserved in the different monasteries 
and bearing their names, which contain the chief sources 
for the history of the thirteenth century. Many of these 
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Annales de Margan (A.D. | 


Edited | 


The first of these is the | 


[84 S. V. May 28, 64, 





| have been already printed, but so imperfectly as to render 
a new edition desirable, while others are so rare ag 
scarcely to be obtainable at any price. For instance, The 
Margan Annals were printed by Gale from the on} 
known MS.—that in Trinity College, Cambridge—bug 
with such important omissions and such glaring errorg, 
arising from ignorance or careless reading, that many 
sentences are absolute nonsense, and would seem to jus- 
tify Mr. Luard’s opinion that Gale employed a tray. 
scriber, and never collated the transcript. The Tewhes- 
‘ury Annals in like manner, are preserved in only ong 
MS. (in the Cottonian Collection), and every page shows 
the care and pains which Mr. Luard has bestowed y 
the editing of them. The third chronicle, the well-knowg 
Annals of Burton, which Fulman had printed very carg. 
lessly in his Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, is here re. 
printed with great accuracy and fidelity from the same 
MS., the only one known to exist, and which is algo jg 
the Cottonian Collection. Mr. Luard announces thats 
General Index will be given to all the Chronicles cog. 
tained in his Collection, such Index being far more con- 
venient, and far more valuable than if each chronicle or 
volume were indexed separately. Mr. Luard is quite 
right: a good index is an admirable thing, but fe a 
multiplicity of indexes there is vexation and waste of 
time. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent directie 
he gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ea- 
lresses are given for that purpose: — 

Vols. I. and IV. 
Prornericar 


| t 


6 Vols. &vo. 
Lecrcnes on 


Newman's Sermons. 
nN — Orrices op tar 
Cacrca. 8vo. 
Newman (Dean), Lent anv Easter. 
Mawstno's Seamons. 4 &vo. 
Sacuep Poems ron Movansus. 


Wanted by J. ¢ &. H. Rivington, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


ols 


Ixptaw Civ Seavice Examteation Parsns for 1857. 


Wanted by Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, Courtrai House, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 


Pestication or Dianres.—T. T. W. really must excuse our bringing 
this controversy to a close. 

P. J. F. G. The “godless Regent” was Philip, Duke of Orleanef 
whom Pope, in a note, he was “ superstitious in judicial astrolagy, 
though an unbeliever in all religion.” 

Sr. T. Sad, as used in Sad-iron, has the provincial meaning of heaay 
solid, ponderous Mam's Dail has doubtless the same meaniag @ 
Mam ‘s Fuot, a mother's pet child. Halliwell has Vaile, to dally. 

J. W. The first quotation on the book-plate is from Horace, Sat. t% 
138. The second is the mottu to Laharpe's Cours de Littérature. 


G. J. Coorzn. Herbert Coleridge, Esq. died on April 3, 186l. 
Gent.’s Mag. June, 1861, and Macmillan's Magezine, Nov. 1+61—— 
Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold died on March 9, 1853. See a 
June, 1853, p. 667, and Guardian newspaper, 1353, p. 189. His 
periodical, The ‘i heological Critic, was complete in eight numbers, OF 
2 vols, 1851-2 r. James Darling, bookseller,died on March 2,1 
His Cyclopedia Bibliographica mace 3 vols. Vide Gent.'s Mag. April, 
1862, p. SIZ, 


sys 


Davip Sempte. We would have availed ourselves of the monogram 
Bishop Andrew Knox and his wife if it had reached us in_time jar 
notices of that prelate, which appeared in our number of May 7, | Sot. 
Many of our readers, however, u an be glad to learn that some curious 
published particulars of the Bishop of Raphoe, during his i 
at Paisley, have been printed ia the Paisley Herald of day 21, 1864. 


@«* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Norges awp Quenins” is published at noon on Friday, and ts also 

Nesued in Mowraty Pants. Jhe Subscription for Stamerp Copia 

Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the ie 
yearly Iwosx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiss G. Sarre, 
Watus <@eron Sraeer, Staanp, W.C., to w all Comm umications 708 
tus Eprron should be addressed. 
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